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PREFACE 

I F one must compoae a short coune of lectures from 
a vast archaeological material^ coEJccted during long 
years, and yet unpublished, the choice of subjects must be 
determined by a leading idea, the purpose of the lecture. 
To attract attention to this new matter, one might show 
the moat beautiful examples, or chix»se a group of objects 
to prove some new thesis. I risk renouncing beauty and 
special problents, and prefer to speak about such objects 
as intiinsicaily illuminate the history of Iran, of which we 
know so very little. 

The idea occurred to me when reading E, G, Browne’s 
great LiUra^ Histojy of Prow, wluch is history abstracted 
from literature. In a similar way history can be written from 
archaeological monuments, in defining archaeology as some¬ 
thing wider than a mere hlrtory of ancient art, and in taking 
as an archaeological document every object from which con- 
clu^ons as to the political and cultural developments o^ 
antiquity may be drawn, whether it be architecture, scutp- 
tiue, small works of art and industry, inscriptions and other 
written documents, or, otherwise, myths and legends, coins, 
royal names, titles, and protocols. Such an extension of the 
notion of ardiaeology and archaeological documents b as 
justified as the use of archaeological material for reconstruct¬ 
ing histocy. Prehistory fe catirciy based on archaeology; in 
the transitioilal‘stages to history, archaeology is the main 
sourccf and for all ancient history it explains, more than 
Inscriptions and literature, the growth of cultural life. It is 
the archaealogical method, in dealing with all that disparate 
material, that makes it a unity, , 
jjut, when tryir^ to put into action that idea, it soon be¬ 
came clear iliat it would require ^hree large volumes with full 
documen tary evidence, ins tcad of three short lectures. As the 
three volumes remain to be written, the lectures can only be 
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an essay of how such a book might be. The title ‘Archaeo¬ 
logical History’, hence, is a iotumproparUt an aim not attained. 
These preliminary remarks are intended to ward off the im¬ 
pression that what I shall expose is a complete medley. It 
may well sound desultory if I jump from architecture to 
legends, from sculpture to coins, from paintings to insenp- 
tions, but it is not losing the thread. For the quality common 
to all such material is that it has somctliing to tcIJ about 
cultural developments of high antiquity, which means that 
it is material eminently archaeologic^ in the real sense of that 
word. 

The first of these lectures is printed in a laiger fi^rm than it 
was possible to give to the lecture, which had to be cut down 
to suit the time-limit. The two others are printed almost 
exactly as they were delivered. Of the pictures siiown, only 
a part could 1 ^ reproduced; not meant as final, but as pre> 
liminary publication. A short report had been given, with¬ 
out illustradons, in J^DMO, 19^^* the earlier explorations. 

I am indebted to Mr. Donald McCkiwn for hia help in 
reading the manuscript, and to Sir Frederic Kenyon, who 
'^ve me valuable suggestions in reading the proofs. 
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LECTURE 1 


THE PRE-ACHAEMENTAN AND THE 
ACHAEMENL\N EPOCHS 

T H E whole Near East, its plains and mountaim, has been 
inliabitcd by man since the stone age, and compared 
with Europcao sites of the same age the oriental sites show a 
high degree of culture. With the aeneoUttiic age, the intro- 
duedoD of copper, aseparadon begins. The mountain lands, 
occupied since the palaeolithic period, and hence more 
adx'anccd, remain behind. The alluvial lands like I^ypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria afforded easier conditions for settling in 
villages and towns. 

Iran, from this period, was to Babylonia as northern 
Europe wais to the Mediterranean coimtrics in the second 
and the early first millennia B.a After gooo b.c, Babylonia 
enters into the light of history, producing writing that we can 
read, whereas Iran does not seem to have taken part in the 
intellectual developments that led to writing. That does not' 
mean that there had been no intercourse, no cultural con¬ 
tact; on the contrary, connexions must have been common, 
for tlte mountains owned die metal that distinguishes the 
period. .And just as in later historical times, amicable rela¬ 
tions must alwAys have alternated with hostile ones, ivith the 
tendency of extending political infiuence in either direction. 
Ip Iran, loo, documents may be fotmd, and a few of them 
have bfcn found, that will spread the light of hbtory on those 
lands. But, at present, during the durd and second miileu- 
nin Iran is for US a prehistoric land. 

Western Iran (PI 1 ), in diis old application of the name, 
includes Armenia, which, with its pi^digal wealtli of metals 
a jiff its central position between die lands of old oriental 
history and Ada Minor, the I^lkans, the Caucasus, and 
South Russia, must be regarded as the true home of 
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• a PRE-ACf^AEMEJflAN AND ACHAEMENIAN EPOCHS 
’ aencolithic mctaltur^*. Tlic farther tiack in history, ilie 
greater becomes the importance of this almost unexplored 
country* 

^'Ve know little about the race and language of the popula¬ 
tion during this remote period. Relatively best known » 
Elam, a part of the alluvial plains projecting into tlic moun¬ 
tains which has always been iJie object of contention bciwcai 
the mountaineers and the plainsmen, and dev'cloped, at least 
as early as old Sumer, a civilization of its own with a peculiar 
script, called prot^Elamite,* It is unknown how ftr this 
script may have been used in the interior of the country. Al- 
^ough it is not generally admitted, 1 hetieve that the Elam¬ 
ites, their northern neighbours the Aafjjf-Kossaeans, fartlier 
in the east the to the north the luilu&i and Guii^ and 
adjoining them the f/rerto, which means ail the peoples of the 
western border of the highland, and, from arcbacolo^cal 
reasons, at least a great pan of the inhabitants of that high¬ 
land itself, belonged to one and the same ethnic and linguistic 
group, and that tills group—again an opinion not yet iStrictly 
provable and not generally accepted—was related to the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Mesopotamia (a term excluding 
’Iraq) and pans of Asia Minor, whether they are to be called 
Mifamti, Nuni, Suharaeam, or Hittifti, 

If a name is wanted for tfic pre-Iranian popularion of 
Iran, it is advisable to speak of Cuspums. This name we can 
trace in ancient times over many pa^ of the plateau, and it 
is still living in the name of the Caspian Seh, the Caspian 
Gates.' 

* 

Only a few monuments allow us how thpic.Gispians ap¬ 
peared. One of rite three rock-sculptures at Serpul^on the 

* Ektn k a Senuttc appdlatitm; the proper iLune was H.'tltiiind, 
possibly Halpini, HapirtL 

* This iigaln ts a ttinucr ofconiesT, but I consider the tiAmct na » pnti 

and KoasMan as identkak: Nooogctai u the Greeb uamTarniation of 
Amm. preaerved in tnixl. Aki, lofW, JtifS, tnun vi>icb 

ii derived Heluiiaioa' is ijie native oamt with Akk, endings; all 

of them presuppose geiiuine ioa Irom which the m« plural would be 
kdsif ftttciEcd by Caiwik w^crTTici. 
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rftE-ACR\EMENl.-\N AND ACHAEMfiNlAN EKDCHS ';3 
Boghdad-Huniiidai) road, a king of the LuUu, called 

Aimub&nini, before a goddess with the Akkadian name 
Iimuitia. The king puts his fijot on a conquered enemy, while 
tlie goddess leads ttvo more, and In a lower register, of smaller 
scale, there are six more captives, llie inscription, in Akka¬ 
dian, has been deciphered, and fixes, In hamiony with the 
style of the sculpture, the time of the monument as that of 
Naram-Sin of Akkad. On hh famous stele in the Louvre, the 
masterpiece of all Sumerian art, tliat king ts himself repre¬ 
sented as conqueror of the same Lullu. If tltat conquest had 
been a lasting one, the rock-sculptures ought to be somewhat 
older; allowing for the oscillation of 1 20 years In all the dates 
of die first half of the third millennium, that would mean 
about 3670 or 11:550 b,c. 

A second of the Sarput sculptures shows also a king, most 
probably Annubmiini, with a defeated enemy before the 
sj'mbol of the sun and crescent. On tlie base I discovered 
another Akkadian inscription, badly preserved. Hie only 
passage I have been able to decipher so Far literally repeats 
part of the first inscription, A third sculpture shows him 
before the goddess alone, without inscription. Very prob¬ 
ably this king Annubaninl is not only the hero of an old 
Akkadian legend, but also the eponym of the land Bit- 
Namban, OP, katnpanda, famous as the place of the monument 
of Darius^ Bchistun. 

Not far to tlie north-west of Sarpul, at Haria^ there is 
anotlicr rock-scdlpture, similarly representing a triumph, in 
a much more ungainly w ay than the Annubinini sculptures. 
The jXkkadian'inscription does not allude to any historical 
event. The autlior of the picture, S AR-bani-blrini (correct¬ 
ing previous readings), hears, himself, a name that is at least 
partly Akkadian, whereas his father Ikkip-Salunat {sk) has 
a native hame of Subaraean character. Neither has any 
titles. If the clumsiness of the work be hot decadent, it ought 
to 6e earlier than Annubaninl. 

These people ^vea^ a simple lo^-cloth, which is also the 
usual dr^ in Sumer and Mesopotamia during the fiiat half 
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* of the third millcniuum. Theii" weapons are the bow, a sort 
of boomerang, a metal axe, and also a prehistoric stone aKc. 
Unlike the Siimcnam, but after the custom of the Si;mites, 
the men are wearing rich ornaments. 

The largest of tliesc TOck*sctilplureSj discovered in 1924, 
lies at KurangSn, ne^u'cr to Persepolis than to Susa (PU. II 
and ni). High on a hill, over a precipice above the river, 
accessible only from the top of die hill by a small descending 
staircase, lies a place of ancient cult, a narrow platform with 
sculptures. The main picture shows a divine couple widi 
worshippers. Tlie god sits on a throne formed by a coiled 
snake. The cult of snakes seems to have been as common 
in oldest Iran as in pre-Aryan India. This is autochtiionous; 
some details are of Sumerian origin, e.g. the crown with 
pairs of detached horns is common in Sumer previous to the 
Akkadian period. In lus hands the god holds die vase widt 
the water of life, which is flowing towards the worshippers on 
both sides, In Ihint of the god b an object similar to certain 
Hittitc altars. The goddess, looking very amiable, but with 
her figure incomplete, .seems to be sitting on an animal like 
some Sumerian goddcscs. Of the wor^ppjcrs the outline 
' only can be distinguished: men and, as second hgurea right 
and left, women, wearing a still longer dress, almost the 
Hittitc trailing skirts, and a bcad-drcffl different from that 
of the men. The masculine hcad>dress resembles the Phry¬ 
gian cap with its point falling over in from. God and 
goddess wear long side-curls fmm the temples, like the old 
Hittite heads from Tell Halaf, especially the famous en¬ 
throned goddess of Baron von Oppenheim.* Of*the atten¬ 
dants there must have been originally about fbrty„some of 
whom have lallcD down the precipice. They arc stepping 
down the staircases and wear, witit the exception of the first 
figure, a long pigtail. The pigtail also occurs on rar£ fi g u rines 
fimm Nihawand. On the other hand, ims found with certain 
figures from Asia Minor and among Egyptian represen¬ 
tations of Hitdtes. TliattSurely indicates more than just a 
similar custom, viz, ethnical relationship. Tlie dress of these 
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PRE-ACHAEMENIAN AND ACHAEMEMAN EPOCHS ’^5 
men bno longer the simpte kilt, hut a longer skirt that readies 
doum to the knees. 

But.more remarkable is the lact that all these figures arc 
drawn in pure profile, a mode of projection unknown to the 
Andent East, induding Egypt, It is a principle that cannot 
have been invented by one artist for one isolated tvork, and 
proves that KurangHn stands for many monuments still un¬ 
known or lost. In spite of the number of ilioughis, regarding 
cult and art, borrowed fiom Sumer, this mode of projection 
rc\'eals an artistic independence which renders die dating 
difficult. Some peculiarities still resemble the style of the 
Sargonid epoch, but as a whole it is hardly older than the 
following Giidca-period. 

Almost a replica of the KurangOn sculpture must have 
once existed at Naqsh i RusUan, the burial-place of the Achac- 
mcnid kings (Pi, IV). At the end of the third century a*d. 
Bahr^ 11 had a new sculpture executed over the old one. 
Of the original sculpture, the coiled snakes arc still dis¬ 
cernible, on which two godsin Sumerian dress arc enthroned, 
'lo die right, a standing attendant has been allowed 10 re¬ 
main intact. He shows best the strange tailored gown and 
die head-dress. To the left of the Sasanian kit^ the faint * 
outline of a standing figure can be distinguished, and at die 
end, dearly, a female head with a turreted crown, possibly 
of a queen. Hie whole subject must have much resembled 
the picture of Kurangun, Being intentionally chiselled off, 
the traces no Idnger allow the exact determination of their 
style. The sculpture might be close in time to K^urangiia, 
atout 34^ S.C., pr it might belong to the second half of the 
second inillennium. In any case, the sculpture on the rock, 
over a spring now dried up, marks a place of worship, and 
this sanctuary is only about three miles mvay from the vast 
mounds ^Df Istakhr in MarwdashL At least, the sculpture 
proves that the cultural influence orElam extended as far 
as'lftarwdasht and Persepolis. But, as a matter of fact, it 
proves more. In die neighbourliiocjd of Kurangun 1 dis¬ 
covered a wall of bricks inscribed with tlic name of the 
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Ebmitc king ShutnikNahhunte, about raoo b.c.; not onjy 
ElamiL« civilization but the empire exteudeti to the plaii>of 
Tulaspid, Trom whence an easy road leads in tlirct* days^ 
riding to Marwdasht, the road that Alexander followed* 
The conclusion is: tlte Elamite empire extended over the 
plain of Persepotis,' 

Small objects of art from iliat old period oflran^ showing 
human representations, arc extremely rare. In 1923 1 saw, 
in the Russum Constilate at Isfahan,* a little hromc figure of 
a captive resembling closely the file of captives on the Annu- 
banini sculpture at Sarpul, but discovered near Isfahan* 
Two diminutive figurines of stone come from Nihawand, one 
of them a naked captive, the other wearing a pigtaiL 

Not of higher artistic merit, but of greater historical signifi¬ 
cance, are tiie designs in repotiss^ on a bronze vessel in my 
collection from Ntbawand, Fig. 1. The subject is a festive 
procession. Four gods on their thrones, which look like 
small foot-stools, arc preserved. They all seem to hold a fruit 
or flower. Of anotlicr seated figure, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, only a fragment remains. To the right four or five men 
are walking, two of tficra with musical iiistrumeuts, two 
' clapping their hands. The dress is uniformiy tlic Sumerian 
flounced and tufred garment, but a late form of it. There 
is someihlng not clear about the fiices: either they have 
no chin, no nose, or no moutli* The liead-drcss, toes »indis¬ 
tinct; in outline it comes near to that of the rock-sculptures. 
The bronze vessel is hardly older than the time of the third 
dynasty of Ur, which signifies also for Sumer a period of 
already advanced decadence (about 230Q 

In the composition of the population of Iran, a g^eat and 
dcasivc change takes place after the beginning of the first 
millennium, and with it begins Iran’s historical role, in con¬ 
trast to the prehistoric character of the preceding civilization, 

* Cp, MAfiC, iv* S3 f,, and AAfl. L 114 ti*, abn my routter 
JMrnn'f Mitdg. 1907,3 and 4. , 

* Now in the Muwun of F»nc Aits, Mosoow; acconling (o ihe 
clirtnical analysis ihe brotuce contains some zinc. 


PR£>ACF 1 A£M£N 1 AN AND ACHAEMENIAN EPOCHS ^,7 
The new people that bring the change arc the A^ans. We 
meet with their first traces in Mesopotamia about 1450 fi.e. 
There appears a kingdom of A/tVeiun’j the population of whidi 
speaks and writes an aboriginal language, whereas the rulers, 
according to thdr names, were Indc-A^ns, On their bciialT, 
a little later, the Hittite poUdcal treaties are sworn to, not 
only by Hitdte, Mitanni, and the gods of other nations con- 



ccnied, but by Mithra and Vanina, Intlra and die Twins, 
Nasatyas.* 

At first they were believed to be the ancestors of the Indo- 
Aryans and the Iranians, the Aryans themselves. But their 
language has been found out to be not only Indo-Aryan, but 
even, against expectation, to con tain early Prakrit elements.^ * 
Now the origind home of the Aryans is known. It is Erdrij^jt 
the land of the two rivers Oxus and laxartes, KJiw^riitm and 
•Samarkavd. The only possible way of reaching Mesopota¬ 
mia from there is through Iran. And the only possibility of 
reconstructing the events is by comparing them vridt an 
liLstorical parallel, rather yi'dl knou'n, the migration of the 
Saka abouf 150 lliese, too, 'ivere Aryans, their last 
remnant^ who did not emigrate on the earliest occasions, 
occupying the same land from time immemorial down to the 
middle of the second century b.c., when great movements, 
originating in Central Aria, forced them to leave their homc.^ 

taiikti of Kytkuk oX Mitniuii« &ui]d at Eo^^iazkoir show tbcic 
people ad gtcAt bruden of raoc-honcs, ^ 

* ^ icvcOi flOt * 

* Far the whole tuitofy cp. AML iv* 4. 














% PR£-ACHA£^&N1AN AND ACHAEMENIAN £POC2iS 
Hcncc the same went happened three time$; the first gmup 
of the Aryans to emigrate were the Indo-Ar>’am, tlie second 
the Ir an i ans, the last llie Salta. After a short migraiofy 
period in what is now Ruisian Turkistan, they entered Iran 
through the natural northern gate of the liiglUand, near 
Sarakhs, towards Herat. Only shortly before, Mithradates I 
had created the Arsacid empire in Iran, now ruled by one of 
liis successors, Pbraates If ArsakesTheopator, just entangled 
in a war witJi Antiochos VII Eusehes. The Saka o^Tnan the 
whole newly-established empire of Iran. Groups of iliem 
separated from the main body and successfully founded the 
Saka dynasty of Adiabene, capital Kirkuk, possibly at the 
same time, bctw*een 128 and 135 b,c., also that of Charakene- 
Muhanuncra. After a sho'Ft anarchic period in Iran, Mithra¬ 
dates II the Great restored order; the Saka were allowed to 
settle down in tlie soutli-east, Arachosia, and Mitliradatcs 
assumed, probably in 111 a.c., the title *gr<5®f king of kings’. 
The name of the Saka is retained to the present day in that of 
old Sakast^n, a small part only of their vast domi¬ 
nions. From .Arachosia they entered India by the Solan 
passes, and founded a short-lived empire, which extended 
as far as the gates of Delhi and Bombay. 

From this analogy we can judge the appearance of the 
Indo-Aryans in Mesopotamia. They started from the same 
land, they made the same stopin Ararhosia, they eventually 
ended in the same land. Tlicrcforc the Mitanni dynasty, too, 
must have been a group of successful condotticn detached 
from the main body, when it passed through eastern Iran 
towards India. And the initial date of th#: dyna!t>' contains 
also a date for the Indo-Aryan migration: the Salgi did not 
wander for more than a few years. These movemems must 
conic to in a catastrophic since the immi g ra p t^ 
come with all their flocks and arc bound lo ftud nevv' pasturca 
as soon as possible. So lar as we can sc®, the Mitanni dynasty 
began c. 1450 a.c.; the Indo-Aryan nugration must hav^ap- 
pened between 1500 an^ 1450 b.g. Nothing more is heard 
of them; they disappear in unknown India. The expres- 
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MOij ‘Indo-Aryans’ k anticipaang; they no longer spoke * 
Apyan^ but they had not ycl settled in India. 

In the same way the name of tlie Iraniam, their nearest 
relatives, must be used antidpatingly. The name is derived 
from the geographical and political name A^dndm KhsAatA- 
ram ‘the Empir e of the Aryans’, from which a new cthnikon 
£rdnt is derived. The Old Persian jnscriptiQtis do not men¬ 
tion that name, but die later ofEcial designation Erdnshuhr 
implies the old form, and in tlic Awestk writings it appears 
with a substitution of more poetical words for tlie official 
Khifutt/tram ‘empire’. The first mention as a political terra is 
Eratosthenes’ driW; the great geographer and librarian of 
Alexandria comprises under that name, in the second half 
of the third century B.C., those parts of the old empire which 
had at that time regained mdcpcndcncc. 

The Iranians appear to us for the first time in the Assyrian 
annals of Salmanassar III, 836/5 B,c./ when, between the 
Urmiya Lake and die high plain of Hamadan, he came into 
touch with two of the five great Iranian tribes that later form 
two of the five really Iranian satrapies of the Achacmenian 
empire: the Amadut-Mddd-'Sdcdfs and the Parjual-Fdria- 
Peraians, Tlie ParMara-Partluans become known a little* 
later, but the eastern tribes of the Bactrians in norilicm, the 
Arachosistu or Thamafiattirti-Sdmdrta in southern, Afghanistan 
appear only after Darius' time. 

The Assyrians did not distinguish betw'cen Medes and 
Persians, nor tibtwccn them and the Parthians, w'hen they 
first came to know the latter under Sennacherib and Esar- 
haddon, ^kethn Greeks, they call all of them Madai-Mcdes. 

It is a common rule: ilje generalization of an individual name 
that entered first into the horizon ofa nation. Parsuai is more 
exactly a district name. The passage that makes its situation 
clearest & that where Sargon enumerates (i) EUip, Lc. Per¬ 
sian Tr5q; (z) blt-*iamban, i.e- Kampanda-Bchistun; (3) 
Parsua; (4} Mannaia, south of the Urmiya Lake; (5) Urartu, 

* Annals, t»bv. U. iio-aO^ already Ht Windclcr, t/aittf e. .■to. CmJi., 
iSBg* p. iog C 
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* west and north of the Sake. Panua£ may be defined as the 
present Ardala.n and GamL^ witli the towns Sihna and Bijir* 
It seems to have been made an Assyrian province fibout 
755 B,c,; for how long is doubtful.* 

The Iranian tribn; at that period were not yet definitely 
settled ■ tlicy were still moving. And, sumlar to the probtc:m 
of the date of the older Indo-Aryan migration, this status 
indicates that their immigration cannot have happened a 
very long time before, Alone, the argumeniam ex silaiiifi would 
not be very strong. 

A linguistic observation becomes valuable in connexion 
with this chronological problem: the region cast of the Cas-^ 
plan Gates was called &om the oldest times up to the present 
day KfnvdTf OP. At. *jvdra. It is Lite narrow strip of 

cultivable land between the high Alburn (Demawand) and 
the interior Salt-Dcscrt. The mountains themselves arc 
called ‘the mountains in front of Hvira'— patiShvdra,^ That 
name is a compound of the prep./lari ‘before^ and huitra. One 
of the most apparent differences between Aryan and Iranian 
is die change of original s inio A. In compoimds, after u or /, 
the s may be preserved in tbc shape of sA^* but only if the 
'compound be older than the consummated change ofr into 
A. As this change of sound destroys the similarity between 

' FoTTcr, Pmf. Einitg. d. RtUfa, tgd t, p. f., ihlob, on »ccoujit 

of (be Jeller Hafper r. 165, that the wriier Bfl-Ibni hji» been sovemor of 
PoTviaJ and, nnee he oppeara Uuer on, after 648^ as thne aU the 

liave been at tlie ump time govcmois of PaisujU—an astump- 
tiofl under which P^nuaS ^viutd ha ve still been an Assyrian province aAcr 
648 n.c. The deduetbn is not really convincing. A from the 

ciglith campaign of Sanherib rather gives the im[}ressiob that Panual 
W 31 lost iben, in 6go B.C:; at any rote it was so in the be^mung of Eitaiv 
Imddon's roign. Cp. Sarg, cyl. 1. 14 C4 Ami. 8, fl. 

* In Eaarhaddon^i Annali, c. 680, paiai-im, in Darius' inscription of 

Belustua /dhf.Aiwm—in the echn. pnQir.ADori/, with vriddhi and r^uffiz, 
Gr. mnnexopetf; tn Sasaniin time puitiytfiSr-g^^ iatcr simply in local 
idiom tohaiiitan 'mounutin land'. ^ 

* Ehirius calls himself in his tomb-inscripdon 'a good champioo* 
futihamarSMkata^ compound of iLv- 'good' with Jhtmordfla-itdro ' mnlrrr of 
fight'. Old Ind. satrmma. 
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the uncombined word and Ute compound, OP. restores it 
by disslmilating sh into sh plus A, The immigrants that gave 
the name JJflh-jPflnJ, dtssimilatcd by OP. ioio patii-haaray to 
the district, did not yet speak real Iranian but an Aryan 
dialect. Tlic region is close to that in which tlic)' become men* 
doned in 836, It is not logical to assume a very long space 
of time Ibr the migrations of those cattle-breeders. Fhe date 
of the occupadon of *Svara-Khw 3 r cannot be reasonably 
put anterior to 500 u.c. That furnishes us with an upper 
time-limit for the Iranian dialects, of great consequence for 
many problems of Iranian prehistory.* 

At the time of their early appearance the Iranians 
come into touch with three politick powers in north-west 
Iran: (i) the Assyrians, (2) die Urartacans, (3) the Man- 
naeans. 

Assur is known. The history and nrchaeoiogy of Urartu- 
Armcnia begins to clear up, In spite of the couniry's being 
closed more than e^'c^, by the progress made in deciphering 
the inscriptions. It is the Biblical land Ararat. The Man* 
naeans, least known of the U tree, arc the inhabitants of the 
land Afoa, tlic Minni of the Bible. According to the T^- 
tepe inscription, their centre was near Tashtepe, ancient 
A/wto, south of the Urmiya Lake.* A bilingual inscription on 
the Kelishin pass, at the Turco-Persian fmnticr, mentions an 
' A loader limii is given by an injcription of AnascTM* 1 , f, 450, 
whidi » wriuen in Middle Persian, but disguised aa OP. by archaEc 
orthography, Cp. A MI. vu. i* Aj the Idiom of the ruling people. Old Per- 
«ipiYi ^tia most exposed to change. The Gathic is atiesicd only In the 
hymns attsbuted to Zafulhilstra'i own epoch, Tlw Awestk may have 
longer, faUt rt ®.e., before the conquest of Alexander, no old 
dialect wasanylcHiger living in Iran. Linguiuicchanges indkal* inlellec- 
tual ones, which always precede the political dtanges. The OP. language, 
hence, would have lasted from 900 ^ 450 »-C-t » dme to be 

,-ip«t jt lottg one, as U was lupportcd neither by groat liteiature nor by 
use of writins- No exceedingly high antiquity can therefore 
Mtrtbuied to Zaralhustra and the .Awestic writings, but the Awesta 
contains, in some of the JinAf, rather large parts that a« pre-Zara- 
thustrian. + 

* Hekaiaios cads the capital of Afaidifliir. 
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important town, Mu^flr, not far Croni there, which belonged 
to the same culture, though not to the same state. • 

A fourth poUdcai power appears in the inscription of Sar- 
goii: EUi or Eilipi. As the topographical indicadona show it 
contiguous to tlic interior iron decs of Elam, and at die same 
dmc in the direcdon soutli'Cast of Bchistun and Hamadan, 
it must be localized in Persian 'IrStj, unless it be Isfahan it¬ 
self, The ruler of Eltipi is the only one to w*honi Sargon 
accortls the title of tingj the land must have been the most 
powerful of the period, 1 ts name, resembiing Lultubi, ♦ Kas- 
sipi, shows that It had an autochtlionous populadon, though 
one of the king's sous has the Iranian name Ispabira 'horse¬ 
man'. 

That first penod lasts or not more than 500 years, 
until die foundadon of the Median empire. For the cul¬ 
tural development these first steps were decisive. The 
Assyrian annals, especially the records of Saigon's eighth 
campaign,^ give us a vivid picture of the hlglily civilized state 
of those regions. A number of the lucaildes named may be 
and the genera] course of the campaign around 
die Urmiya Lake and far into the interior of Adharbaijan is 
♦clear. .-Almost cver^herc buildings with wooden columns 
and roofs arc mentioned—-to which the .Assyrians were un¬ 
accustomed. The town of Ushqaya had walls 8 cubits thick; 
j^iiaStania, between USqaya and Tarwakisa, and.Tarwa- 
kisa-TawrIz itsclfhad double wallsand ditches, UJhu, on the 
foot of the Kispal hill, had a canal as large al d>c Euphrates 
and a grove of old pianc-trecs tikc.a forest, ‘the pride of its 
palace’; the roof of that palace was of fragrant Cypresses. 
Twenty-one towns of Sangibud in the Arzabia hills h^d walls 
ISO brick-layers high (e. 15 m.), large gates with towers, 
woodwork of cypresses, houses built witii art, gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and woods. In Armarili, near the Armcniun fron¬ 
tier, the town Hundurls described as liaving double walls, 
gardens, and wooden buildings. * • 

Quite a number of thes^ towns arc pictured among the 
' Thureau-Dangin, HaiUnti ctssjUfffif A igia. 
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sculptures from Sargon’s palace at Khonabad, ncAv in the 
Ixmvre.* The dedgm of these towns, certainly, are convene 
. donal, Jaut show some tndividuaJ features. One, Fig. a, with¬ 
out inscription, Botta 77, represents a strong fortress on a 
mound, leaning against a high rock; this way the Assyrians 
might have pictured Penepolis, The intciior wall, to make 



it clear, is raised completely above the outer one, whereas 
actually surely only part of it towered aborve. Each wall has 
but one gate. The towers, provided witli loop-holes and 
battlemfuits, command the curtain-w'alJ by one story. 

The town Kaicsim, Fig. 3, stands on a flat eminence and 
lias three i^ls. besides a fortified suburb and some tower- 
like houses outside? The town seems to have been one of the 
strongestt it wa^ contjuered by the Mcdcs under Khshatlinta 

' Lc., I r79, Aifflati, L111: ‘i ina nlrib "^anaiAi*; dmit. i 184; 

Aniatiamit Uie fronds' of Stuigibuti; 1 1B5 Toneotu'd, fee; 11 .180 ff. 
Ulhu; U. 233 ff. Sangibati, cH 1 . afri, 11 . afij fl. Anwn/i. Sculptures: Botta 
et Qiandin, Afyiwntnt fL 55,»lle tl, town Hfurhir;6l Kindau; 

63 SiLrakica; 6S and 68 (it 70 and a town without 

name; 76 BluBagayti: 77 00 namr; I4t4ilii>a4ir; 145 name doubtful; 
147 Kiliilu; 49 no nmme. 
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in the bc^nning of EsaThaddon^s rdgn. The tower-like 
houses we shall find again in existing monuments. Tho de¬ 
sign ofHarhir, Fig. 4—the name recalls modem Khatkhit. 
—looks the most iodividuaj of all, ITie town stands over 
a quay at a river side; it has but one high wall with several 
arched gates, the main gate with a decorative archivolt. 
Inside the town is a hill on which houses arc shown, among 



Fid. 3. Awyttao nipr rtcn tii tiD w of Kanun. 


them a larger building with decorative pilasters on the w^ali, 
indicating a mixed technique of stone and sun-dried bricks. 
And on the slope of the hill, on a terrace of squared stones, 
resembling the terrace ofFasargadac, stands a kind of palace 
with three doors with gabled lintels. 

Far more inlbrmadou is given the picture of Mu^a^ir, 
Fig- 5f together with the descriptive text. On both sides there 
arc three-storied, tower-like houses, crowded toifctltcr in the 
narrow toiwn; in the middle the temple of Klialdia, The stele 
of Kclishin records its being founded by the Urartacan king 
Sarduri I, and his son and co-regent Menuas, hence previous 
to 810 B.c. It was destroyed by Saigon in 714. Ft is erected 
like a Babylonian palace, on a high stylobate, and has a (rout 
of six pillats. The drawing docs not make it clear w!h Ahcr 
those pillars were rountf or four-edged: the votive shields, 
some of them seen in front view, some in profile, look as if 
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hangin g on a flat surface; but the two vicwsj apparently, arc 
intended only to make the objects perfectly understood. And 
. small cpmiccs at various heights of the pillars are best inter*- 
preted as metal rings, known to have been used to fasten the 
joints between the column drums, Remembering the fre¬ 
quent mention of wooden columns, the design means atone 
columns that replace—^as in PerscpolU—‘in a monumental 



Fill. f. A«yri«i repK*n™l«< of 


building the common columns of Tvood. The back wall of » 
tire portico has also cornices in tw'o lines. Its door has a gable 
discharging the UntcL Over the columns stretches a large 
gable with a slope of degrees, steep in companron with 
Greek gallics, and steep means nearer to its origin. The 
tympanon is docoraied tvith a network, indicating some 
ornamental design like the richer examples on Phrygian 
tock-iombas e,g. that orKmg Midas. On the apex there is a 
large lance-blade/thc symbol of Khaldia, as an s^ierion. 
Votive l^ces, two enormous bronze basms on tripods, and 
a few statues complete this picture.* I liavc dwelt much on 
this de«=criptift" because thb temple of M^dr is ^ost die 
exact picture of a Gipek temple with all its essential details, 
long Ubfore there was anything like it in Greece. I want to 

‘ tn the inscription jbWi on tripods, rii giomti cf. Hebr. rVU^ 
and ni 3 lJ 7 ;>, i Kings vii. s8> 43 * ^ horrowwl from a itutd language. 
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draw attention also to the contrast between the profane 
buildings with flat roofs and the sacred one with a gablei'the 
same distinction prevailed in Greece and Rome uotil the 
time when the deified Caesar was honoured by the Senate 
by having a gable put on his house. The only monumental 
example of a gable in Iran is the tomb oTCyrus. 



Only twenty years before the destruction of Mu^aair, and 
sixty previous to the foundation of Agbatana in 67S, Rmas I 
of Urartu rebuilt^ 10 735 Ms capital Van-Topraqqalc, 
after its destruction by TiglathPilcssar. When under Rusas II 
in 680-645 ^ temple was crecfcd thcrc^thc use of skilled 
workmen from Man illustrates the close connexion between 
the an of Urartu and that of the Unniya region. *Only a few 
excavations have been conducted in TopVaqqale/ but con¬ 
sidering that altogether only some weeks of work liave been 
spent, the harvest, especially in bronzes, is amazingly rich; as 
* 1879 Dr. R. Reynold^,' tBSo Claytna and H. Rastam, cp. 
Ajhi^ mndUttLd.c/ AimnSd, 1897; Belck and ^hmonn, EtAn,, 18^ 

1898, 1900; Lehmann-Kaupt. AUuB. Gtffi. d. $V., 1907; H. fi, B. 
Lynch, 1910, il; ^fQ|lcr-Siiiajii]ijs, Du Cauc^ti tm \tarr- 

Orbdi, ArfJi. Ektpid. 1916, P)fu:rb. 199a; Hcndcld, ^Khalt. u, KJudd. 
Bronren’, in Janar, L i, 1991, pp, 145 (T 
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tnuch SA that of fifty years' work firm Assyria. The main 
featiircs of the architectural art of Urartu arc: rock-cutting 
for foTjificatton and for substructure ofbtiildings and teclmi* 
cal purposes like aqueducts, tunnels, stairs; buildings with 
huge square stone masonry; the use of stones of various 
colours, c.g. black and white, in alternating layers for walls; 
pavements in opas stetiU of coloured material; a profusion 
of metal as the covering of wood, which presupposes much 
wood in the constnicdon ; finally tlic wealth of metallurgy in 
general and in almost every imaginable variety of technique. 
All this is naturally unknown to Babylonian architecture, as 
all the materials arc lacking there. Even in Assyria the 
appearance of square stone is quite exceptional, probably 
always the result of foreign han^crail. On the odier hand, 
evtery single feature corresponds to what we know of Media. 

It Is lilts urban culture, with its architecture and art in¬ 
dustries, that the Medes adopted when founding Agbatana. 
To complete that image, we are allowed to add what ^ve 
know of Van. Asa matter of fact, some small Vannic bronzes 
liave served, when reconstructing the palace of Persepolis, to 
explain some dark points in the construction of the roof, 
otherwise incomprehensible. That art is not the Assyrian* 
one; on the contrary, as the picture of Mui^arir eymboUzes, 
it is much more Western, Anatolian, with relations to Creece 
that do oot, hovrever, indicate dependence. 

The Median epoch is die darkest of Iranian history. The 
weak light thaf the time of the immigration receives &om 
Assyria fails because the.country is closed to the Assyrians 
from tlic Aomenf of the foundation of the Median empire. 
Mxcavayons have not yet been undertaken, 

The Iranians never developed any historiography of their 
own, no more than the Indo-Aryans did, although they have 
always b&eti an eminenUy historic ptx^le. The lack is deeply 
rooted in tlic character of the nadon. They own a strong 
tJfhdency towards abstract and metaphysical philosophy, 
which tackles great problems, hu^disregards and discords all 
empiricism, as shown by all their religious and philosophical 
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systems. Historical facts^ in the same way, are not considered 
as important, and every historical tradition is immediately 
transformed into IcgencL But tijc legend becomes p.11 the 
more a source of history. The oldest stratum is sheer mytho- 
Eogy. But liistory causes the myths to be continuously recast 
and new legends to be added, TIk real events grow into the 
ancient models of mythical thought. Therefore the epics 
considered as history by the Iranians themsdves not only are 
full of distorted historical details, but reflect in tlieir various 
stages the sequence of the truly lustoricai pcricxjs. 

We may eliminate as prehistoric all that which is mere 
mythology and, hence, reappears in the Indian epics. The 
localities of these most ancient myths arc not on eiuth, but 
are die heaven, the ocean, the mountain that encircles the 
universe. In the second stage, the period ofihc imtnigradon, 
the old gods become heroes: more ait anthropomorphe^is of 
gods than an apotheosis of men. Also their places become 
projected on the Iranian earth. ITic acting hgum arc not 
indiriduals, but godlike personifications of peoples like the 
Babylonians, the Assyrians, The main feature is that the 
passionate stniggle of that period becomes condensed into 
’ the opposition that dmninates the entire Iranian epic: the 
hereditary enmity between the Iranian immigrants and the 
aborigines. In one of its oldest apparitions, Clesias’ tale of 
Parsondas,* the enemies who swear to their dying leader 
eternal enmity towards die Iranians are called Cadusii, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of GTlan on tlife Caspian Sea. 
After the true events were forgotten, die enemies became a 
mere negation: the non-Iranians, AnCran,; but < 5 ily when, 
shortly before Christ, Eranvej, their old home, was no longer 
inhabited by Iranians, but by tribes of mostly Tiirkkli and 
Mongol eatracbon; and when, under the Sasanians, an inter¬ 
minable period of wars began, the old opposition vf-as trans¬ 
formed into the dualism of Iran and Turan. There have 
never been such Turanians. 

The third stratum of legend is tliat of the AWi, the 

■ aljraimni —sliciti form in of 
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kings: nolongerberoes, but a dynasty of kings in four gcncra- 
docts, tvith titles and proper names, about some of whom the 
legend lias nothing to tdh That indicates, in contrast to 
the older stages, faint historical remembrances. Similarly 
the locralities arc wcU-defined and real ones. Two of them 
reveal the land of that dynasty and at the same time the home 
of tlieir legends. In the Awesta (T. V. 45) the second Kavi, 
Usa^ prays to the goddess Afdoi to b«;oine ‘the highest 
sovereignty*the place is on mount Tliat name 

means ‘eagle-mount’ and is the region described by Saigon 
as Ar^bia^^ streiching north of the Urmiya Lake &om the 
district Sangibuti (i.c. Aw. esa^aiit mod. Sdtaad^ near Assyr, 
Tarwakisa^ mod. Tdwriz) in the east, to Assyr, Huadur^ mod. 
Ojituff in the west. The place of the legend, hence, is in 
Media. 

The next topographic indication, of greater consequence, 
confirms that. In a chapter on the VaArSn, or great royal 
fires, the Great hundahishn calls the fire of Agbatana- 
Hamadan '^ketfdtakdn% explaining the name as a memorial of 
die adoption of K^acat —foundling and founder of the fdrt*'- 
dynasty—by his mythical predecessor. As a matter of fact, 
kavdi means ‘cold, kavdtak 'foundling', and kamtakdn may be ' 
an adjective of both, ‘of the coU' or 'like a Ibundlmg*. The 
name of the second great Varhr^ Fire in Media, that of 
GanzakagCcz, b in analogy to it ddhur^gusAitasp^ ‘Fire of the 
stallion'. Colt and stallion arc two of the ten animal iticama' 
dons of the god V'arhran, the Iranian Indra. It is clear that 
the legend has forgotten the king's true name and replaced 
it by die n!imc.of.the Fire he founded, not vice versa. The 
It^cnd further attache to lus story the old motive of his being 
a foundling, like Saigon of Akkad or Moses. The oriental 
mind claims a myadcal, divine origin for the founder of a 
new empire or a new religion. The story cannot be told but 
rx avnia and implies tha i an his rorical person has d isappeared 
info t!ic mist of myth. The narrators of the story arc no 

^ The abstmci man uml m fluted lugungc fee the Etotiau] 

mnncn ugendu 
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better philologists chan the daughter of Pharaoh (£xod. 11 . 
lo); ‘and she called Ms name Moses, and said. Because 1 drew 
him out of the water'. What they actually say is: name 

shall be fcandt 'colP, for he has been abandoned to the fate of 
foundfiitgs “kapdtakda"* The institution of the Fire of . 4 gba- 
tana by tlic founder of the Aim-dynasty proves, beyond pos¬ 
sible doubt, that for the legend the dynasty of tltc kaui was 
what the Greeks called the Dciocids, the I^tcdian dynasty, 
Herodotus, whose account Is the most explicit among the 
Greek tradition, calls the founder of die empire Deloces, his 
residence Agbatana. lliat has long been believed to be his¬ 
tory. But this alleged history was irreconcilable with the 
indications in the Assyrian annab and in the inscriptions of 
Darius. Actually, Herodotus does not tell history at all, but 
a Median version of the kavi legend, as he heard it c. 450 in 
Sardis. Hie ‘^Uier ofhistory' though t to improve the legend, 
which he took as history, by introducing the names of Ddoccs 
and Agbatana, combining what he had heard with what he 
knew from older Greek authors, like Hecatacus. 

The real Daiaukku, governor of Man in 715 B.C., had been 
deported by Sargon to Hamah in Syria, and could not be the 
' Cbundcr of tlie empire. But only two years later the Assy¬ 
rians call the region of Agbatana bii-Daiaukku, house of 
Deioces; tlic exile had become the eponym of die Median 
family, as Achaemcnes is that of the Persian kings,. Herodo¬ 
tus, following Hccataeus, and not iinitkr the Assyrian custom, 
calls die founder by his family name, wKom the Iranian 
legend only remembers under the name of the Fire he insti¬ 
tuted. The Ddocids are the Ann'of die Awpsta, the Ka^ranids 
of Firdausi. , 

Only one Assyrian document of£sarhaddon has preserved 
the real name of die first king. In one of the ounW, which 
the AssjTian king, frightened by the happenings In Media, 
demands from the sun-god,^ a Mediaw ruler appears whose 
name is Wamttiariif i.e. Med. Vahm^alarSaht ‘who knows hW 
to recite the right sacrifJ:iaJ hymns’. Older texts always 
' Snudlzon, GiiiU s, d. £mnn^,, onun 9. 
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speak of a fp'eat oumber of Median chie!$^ , of dif¬ 

ferent districts. Tills Wamitiarii is dificrcntly styled ^the bii- 
Sli of ijie Medes\ The Iranian tribal oonstitudon had three 
deuces; (i) theclan,.ru, under a (2) the^a/uj, tribCf 

under a {3) the dakyauS, nation, under die da}^-’ 

patiS. The three degrees signify the people as well as their 
habitat. The plurality of bil-dlini means the lowest grade, 
chieftains of die many clans. The singular bel'Mi of the 
Medcs means a higher grade, A new title is not used, because 
the increase of power has not yet been diplomatically acknow¬ 
ledged. Only aflcr that recogeidon and their intermarriage 
do the Neo-Babylonians concede the royal tide to the Medes. 
We learn from the omina of Esarhaddon that Ka^tariti- 
Khshadtrita, a young chief of Klr-RaSSi, was the insti¬ 
gator of a coalition, the success of which cndrcly depended 
upon the attitude of Wamidar^. Several others entered the 
League. Wamidarit also must have approved, for Ka^tari d 
appears as the leader of all the Medes and their allies. Wami- 
tiaiit is no longer mentioned, he may have been an aged man 
and not have taken pan personally in the war that ensued. 
The Medcs bad formed an artillery and conquered one town 
after the other, among them Kiiesim, the picture of which * 
w'c have seen, and in addition the Assyrian fortifications 
against the Maniiaeans. Accordingly the title *thc biUdti of 
the Modes’ in the singular signifies neither vixpatU nor 
pstUf but the third grade,jdie daf^patiS, Down to th c Islamic 
period tilts rem^tins the sovereign title- Wamitiar 5 i, who had 
become the sovereign ruler of all the Medes, is the true 
founder of the*empire, to whom the Iranian legend gives a 
name taken from the Fire he founded, ivhilc Herodotus calls 
him by Ills family name. Khshathrita probably became 
his successor. Tlie date must be about the be ginnin g of 
Esarhaddon's reign, in accordance witli a statement in Hertv 
dotu^ probably taiom from Hccata^, that it happened 
i?8 years before Cyrus's victory over Astyages in 550, hence 
678 B.C, * 

Herodotus’ description of.Agbatana (i. 89) is still more 
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legendary than lib Beioces. The wording 'the Medes built 
for Deioccs the dty which we now call Agbataiui* dearly 
shows that he introduced that name into the ^tory he heard. 
Aghatana never looked like Ids description; sev'cn round 
walls of increasing height, with battlements painted in while, 
black, purple, lapb-bluc, orange, the last two plated with 
silver and gold. That resembles the description of tlic 
mythical castle Kangdiz,, also with seven walls, not painted 
and plated, but really built of gold, silver, steel, bronze, iron, 
crystal, and lapb.‘ The number seven, the colours and 
metals of the planets, are Babylonian conceptions, llie 
myth b the only reality; Herodotus interpreted it rational* 
bdcalty, hut wrongly, as tiic town Agbatana. A dcscripdon 
of die real Agbatana b given by Polybius Jt, ay. 6. 

It dates Grom the time of Autiochos III the Great, c. 009 
B.c, Every detail b credible, none exaggerated. Agbatana 
had no walb at all, only the dtadel was astonkhingly strong. 
Below was the palace area, seven stadia in circumference, or 
little more than three-quarters of a mile, and smaller than 
Pcrscpolb, of which the terrace alone mcasuroi more than 
r mile. The palaces had columns and roofs of cedar and 
* cypresses—^recalling Saigon's description of north-west Ira¬ 
nian towns-^nd the woodwork was covered with metal; the 
roofs had tiles of silver and gold, TIlc tnodem golden domes 
of the Shi'ite mashhads in Iran and *I riq confirni thb dbplay 
of wealth, and it b proved to be true by the discovery of simi¬ 
lar gold coverings at Pcrscpolb. Tliese wefc taken off and 
folded when Alexander's soldiers plundered the palace. In 
the some way Alexander and Seleucus I treated /^batana. 
And still Andochos coined million sterling i^onh of 
money out of the tiles of die Anahit temple. The exactness 
of the description b further supported by the fact that it 
would apply completely toPasargadae, and that ihfeoripual 
plan can still be recognized in modem Hamadan. 

Polybius, diereforc, b not describing a new town of tfic 

* Of the cartk of kaei Ctal.onfthe high.AtbuTZ, widi levee palaoai, one 
of Lhem built of two ornlver, iwo of iteel, two of cr^staL 
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Setcudd period, bui vfhat remiiined of the Mcdiaa and 
Adiaemenian town. It is 450 years after the foundation, not 
a ionf^ time for an oriental totvn. Amtda-Diyarbakr still 
owns its intact forriTicauDn more than a thousand years old; 
the walls of Aleppo and Damascus mainly date from the 
crusades; Baghdad in the nineteenth century still possessed 
the walls of A J 3 . laoo. 

Little has become known of andent Agbatana, but the 
mounds are Utc latgcsi in Inm, The modem town stands on 
them. From time to time important historical documents 
ore found in Hamadan, Before 1923 two small tablets of 
silver and gold were discovered, in sitUf in a poor private 
house. They were foundation documents, bearing the same 
inscription of Darius as the much larger gold and stiver 
tablets, discovered in 1933 hy the Oriental Institute's Persian 
Expedition, in the apadana of Darius at Persepolis. In 
Agbatana there had been one of the archives of the empire. 
In the book Ezra vi. i-a, the Jews ask that Darius ‘the 
king may order to searcli in the royal treasur/; and w'hcn 
‘they searched in the treasury there, where the books are 
deposited’, ‘they found in Ahmcdta the castle’ the document 
of Cyrus, with the permission to return to Jerusalem and to 
rebuild the temple. 

When publisldng the Hamadan tablets in [926 I pro¬ 
phesied the diKOvery of similar documents in PcrBcpoIis and 
of documents of the Mcdjan epoch in Hamadan. The last 
prediction also c^mc true by the discovery-—unfortunately 
without any scientific observation—of a gold foundation 
document with*an imeription of Aryaramna, great-grand* 
fatlicr of Darius. It isso for the only document of the period. 
It must have been deposited originally in the foundation of 
a building in F^Us, For the inscripdon speaks of‘this here land 
Parsa*. lifnust have been brought to Agbatana subsequently, 
hardl^therwise diarras the trophy ofa victory. Perhaps the 
taSlct was dcposiied in the ‘treasup' there, where die books 
are kept’. • 

Against expectation, .Aryforamna styles himself in his 
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inscription ‘great lurig^ of kings, king over Piarsa‘, The 

first two arc Median ttrtcs, not due to tite satrap ofa province, 
a simple king. But it is significant tliat he avoids t|ic real 
sovereign iitlc*klitgofthe lands’, MedianIt shows 
that the titles assumed arc anticipatory ones, a claim to 
be rcahaed. Two generations later, Cyrus had the same 
aspiradoiu and built Pasargadae as a visible expression of 
this claim. Since his inscriptions call him 'kin^ or 'great 
king’ only, ilie date must be older than his victory over the 
Modes, 550 8.0. Cyrus was successful; .^ry&ramna muse have 
suiFcrcd Ihilurc. The discovery in Hamadan of his founda> 
don tablet implies the destruction of his palace in PSrs. 

The history of anterior to Cyrus is sdll darker than 
theMedian history, so much so thatnoteven thename which 
w'as originally applied to it has been generally understood. 
Some facts result Com an analysis of the princely dries. The 
importance of tlicse protocols as a crtdcal instrument was 
rccognir^ by H, Winckler and Max van fierchem, already 
fifty years ago, but the principle has never been applied to 
tiicse problems. The smallest altera don In the protocols indi- 
cates some change in political status; nothing b arbitrary. 

’ In hb Babylonian cylinder, Cyrus II the Great, and hb 
direct descendants, areal ways styled by himself and by Baby* 
Ionian sources '(great) lung of Aiilan', but in the ninth year 
of Nabunaid Cyrus appears as 'king of Farm\^ AcySramna, 
younger brother of Cyrus I, calls^himself 'king over Firsa* 
and in Beb. $ l Darius retains the old title hf a satrap 'king 
in F£rsa\ inserted, as in Ary^ramna's protocol, after 'king 
of kings', and in this case before the Aftdtan sovereign 
tide 'king of the lands’. An£an, hence, appears cadudvedy 
in Nco-Babylonian protocob, there alternating vrith Parsu, 
the jVkk. form of P&rsa.^ In Old Babylonian, under Saigon 

* Jem i<A& Jar ; Ur. n. 194; Cyna and liii father ier^AJ^ior- 

on; NabunAid Chnon. Jsr^Ae'te-^i talil. V. r. €i|,d (a pnyerto Man^ik} 
iiu *vlji-eA-an. The varurtU to ait ortginal 

* The old Ebunite utlc u twiliii Antta Idtig of turn constb 

tuentloiuh oTthc etD]un:,uiit can be Iraeed bock toe. 140a a.c., butlti 
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and NaratnSjn of Akknd^ AnSan u the cnttctit name of a 
tand; Gudea speaka of tbe ''ummdn Anian’; NcO'Babyloidim 
Asian i* a revival, in bammny with the general antiquarijin 
tendencies of that period. 

Now Asurbanipai mentions in two Assyrian documents 
recently come to lights one 'Cyrus king of Parsuwal% in 
a story refening to the destruction of Etam, which can be 
dated between 64a and 639 e.c. Altliough early tseyond any 
expectation, that king can be no other than Cyrus I, f right-^ 
cned by the success of the Assyrians, he sends his eldest son’ 
with presents to Ntnevdi; having a grown son in 639 he 
ought to have been bom at the latest in 680, the son in 
660, wliiJe ArS^lma, Darius* grandfather, who belongs to 
the same generation, Is still alive in 530. Asurbanipal 
mentions another prince beside Cyrus, via. Pis/ttu/ame of 
Hudjldra/wcri, ‘whose land is far, beyond ihe remote side of 
Elain*. As Elam stretciics along the Gulf as Ikr as Rfshahr^ 
this far land ii to be sought south of Bushirc, on (he lAristSn 
coast. 

Non.—It b mentioned only once more, in a letter of Kllbni, 
Assyrian governor of 'Sealand' {Harper, letter 63), who in* 
fnnm A«irbamp4l that hb great enemy NabilBdSumAte, king ' 
of BltValcIn {B^ni]i ex-ally of Asurbanipafi hostile brother 
^unaiSumUkli) of Baby lon, luia sent hb treaamts into Elam 
and has himself escaped to Hudtmeri. Bdlhnl wona Phoau- 
cians tb build a fleet, no doubt to take up the punuit (Schawe 
in AOP, viiL In reading //afumr one might dunk of Gr. 
Ogpis, a large bland with wild palm-treei and a tomtihis, the 
tomb of a t^g Erythnu, epooym of the Erythraean Sea, on 
which Alexander*! Nearefaos and Ortbagaias rc- 

porlcd (Strabo)' The mom pmbabte reading lliu6mm might 

form b archaic and proves it to be older, le. at Icasi fiom the 
period i>r rmtonlJoB that lutJirwcd the empire of Sumer and 

Akkad, dnee the end of the Illnl dyruuty of Ur. 

' Weidner, AOF. viL 1 fT, and CampbcB Huimpaon and Mallowan, 
in ^'i'. ^iA. xx; cp. S. S^th in JHAS., 1954, p 575 * 

* Hit tiJuiK 4 t k a hypcKuritlic ly -akkr oTa name tike anatajp*, 
other short litrm aiwaj. Tltal » the namp. in Itatdan legend, of the 
titythical father of Vnhlispa-HytUispes. 

a 
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possibly represent a naiive huAmeid) mod. Hormuz^ a name 
that soonds ermnently Iron tan, but cannot be dmved 
Aburamozda, 'Apitoujof—in Alexander's time being 
much too old to allow such an etymology.^ 

The titles ‘king of Aniait’ worn by Cyrus 1 in tiic 8aby- 
loniait cylinder, and ‘king of ParsuwaS^ in the new .Assyrian 
tablets, necessarily arc identical. The Assyrians simply go on 
using their own style of 200 years ago. But that this Far^uwa^ 
is not simply identical with tire old Median district is sltown 
by the fitci that never is a chieftain of that northern ParsuwaS 
called ‘king’. The two tiilcs of Cyrus I, Ary^ramna’s and 
Darius' title ‘king over, in Fdrsa*, Cyrus II as ‘kingof Anian’ 
or ‘of Parsu’ in the Nabunaid tablets, all mean tl»c same 
sauthem land. According to tlic Nabunaid chronicle, Cyrus 
II, after the capture of Agbatana, carried off the ireasurra of 
Astyages to Anlm, That can only be to the treasury he built 
in his restdeiiceon the terrace of Pasargadac, mentioned stilt 
at the time of Alexander's conquest. Ctesias (Nicolaus of 
Damascus) is perfectly right in speaking of Fasargadae in the 
same story instead of Nabunaid’s Anian, Tlic identity of 
AnSmi and Pdrsa is certain. 

In the record of his eighth campaign, Sennacherib ( 704— 
681) tells that the lands Paiauai, Anaan, Padm, and ElHpi, 
and many Aramaic tribes supported the Babylonian cause. 
ITie mention, side by side, of ParauaS and An2an,bas, from 
H. Wincklcr's lime on, been intc^rcted as prohibiting the 
identification of Anjan and Parsa; that is h false inference. 
It only prohibits the identificatipn of Par^al and PSi^, 
and contains an importam date: e. 690 thf PArsaVere still in 

' The phoneun of EJonute are lotally diflcTeiU Irom tliMc of the 
Semitic or Iranian languages: for the change of Umtai into ting iial cp. 
Ha[l)uaiai > Ass. AJomdun. > mod. Lamtimi Ass, Hidtia (AturUan. Ann. 
gS) but Hvdiitt-ai L 80i Tafiibi.gallm (Satih. prum., coU i 64), but 
r,giuiitii tabL K 1073. A :ocsJ name, much the aanw, {3 thatnfthctown 
Naa. Kuthnar, founded by Soppauliunw, Kt/B. i. t, obv. afi, *(,£54^1- 
Ann. year 673 t6 ^iirrpm, Arm. Flima/t 

i'htutTjSyr. Pen. JTatAirdh, cp, PakuH p. r74f. Thename 

Rtembles Alik. huHmrtu 'canhunon]*. 
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the ELotthcm ParsuivS, not yet in the southeiti AsSan-Pam.* 
Derived from tlic nortiiem land ParsuaS^ the cthnicaJ name 
pQTsa given, after the migrition, to the southern liome, 
the disputed name of which until then w'as Anian, 

TIic date ofniigratiaa must be earlier than supposed, not 
as a consequence of, but previous to, the destruction ofElam 
in c. C.p. For not only was Cynis 1 king ofFarswaS (AnSan) in 
639, but Ids father was king of AnSan (Fana) before him. 
The chief who led die tribe to the south was Teispesj die 
upper time-limit being the accession of Esarhaddon in 660. 
As the very last period of Elam is unknown, the prophecy 
of Jeremiah xlix. 34 ff., ^against Elam, in the beginning of 
the kingdom of Zedeklah, king in Juda* may possibly re^ to 
theoccupation of the land by die Persian tribe of the Huvaia, 
to be dated in that ease in 594 b.c. 

Pasaigadac w-as founded by Cyrus in 559-550. Its identity 
with the ruins of Maslihad i Murghab, never really doubtful, 
has been conhrmed by the biscriptions found in 1928,* 
which cannot belong to Artaxerxes IPs brother, the hero of 
Xenophon's Ambosisy but only to the great kbg. 

Pasargadae is situated 50 mites north of Pei^polis, at the 
same altitude as Agbatana, 5,500 feet. lu buildings arc * 
scattered over a vast plain on all sides encircled by moun¬ 
tains. A terrace of t^utifully dressed stones, ‘Solomon’s 
throne’, enlarges die top ofa natural hid, on which once stood 
the citadel. It dominates die palace area bdow, which was 
enclosed only b/a park-wall. The uniform orientation of the 
palaces therein, some lines indicating walls and roads, some 
traces of chnals, show that there was really a park around 
the buildings, a garden like those which Sargon describes, 
or like the ‘hanging gardens’ which Ncbuchadneaaar made 
in Babylon for his Median consort, I'hc park gate was 
a monumental butlding. The separation into birm and 

J Tie Iraniftn topognpkical nanus persvaly of wtijcli the reality 11 
attested by Old Iiul./v^td, cp. AMI* L 7^, wouM beoomc Mjed, *p*trsp&*t 
OP. *ptttta-y of whkh dcrivatkin with vmddhi gives the etluiUton 
' Dissert. Fiuaigiulae in KUOy 1907. 3 AML i, Beridit. 
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andarti/tj Sitrai and Aaram^ is already iitdicatcd. Tlic other 
buildings arc; the tomb of C)tus called *of Solontvn’^s 
motlicr^; a tomb-tower of an uxiknoiwn owner, called 
‘Solomon’s prison’; and, t, t mile distant, a temple. For 
in spile of Herodotus* assertion that the Persians Itad no 
temples, they exist in Pasargadae as well as in Fcrscpolts, 
and if Berossoa the Babylonian, better informed than the 
Greek, says that Artaxcnccs II had statues of Anahit erected 
in all the capitals of the empire, it means in temples, not in 
open spaces. No antique place, however large it might 
be, was a town if it had no temple, Still more distant arc 
the remains of the city proper, not much more than a little 
village. 

Such a plan cannot be called exactly a town. It looks more 
like the first settlement of nomads, and such in fact was the 
ease. An analog from a younger period is furnished by the 
Arabian Hatra in Mesopotamia, ist century b.c.’ We must 
imagine the plain of Pasajgadac full of tents, under which 
still passed a good deal of the daily life. One can sec it still, 
wlten the modem nomads pass through Pasargadac, and 1 
had occasion to observe a dgiiificam example of the perma- 
* nence of worsliip. The thousands upon thousands of floeJts 
are thrice led around the tomb of Cyrus, the stones of which 
the nomads anoint. 

Pasargadae was succeeded, only forty years later, ?«■- 
sepolis. From the inscriptions, it took at least the yearn 518 to 
460 B.c. to build it. As a whole it shows t^uitc a different 
type; a very strong fort ress, inside yvhich are only the palaces. 
The substructure alone, up to 60 feet high, partly cut out of 
the rock, partly built of colossal blocks, made dte place 
unassailable for the weapons of that time. On its cast side, 
tlie terrace leans against tlie rock; the three other sides are 
free. A wall, almost 50 feet high, enclosed it on aU its sides, 
climbing up the rodt to a height ofe. 300 feet. .At its foot, 

* Or. Ross, y&GS. be, j859;^,Ain3wonh, JRGS. i*, 1(41; H. Laynid, 
Truniiut. JL ImL Bt. AfdO, vii hr; WV BOG. ix, igoS uid xxi. 
Hm&Ed, Ixviij, 1914, pp. 655-761 
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in the plain, a dty extended, consisting apparently of royal 
buildings only, wliich, as a Few traces together with a desetip* 
tion of Kldtarchos allow, was surrotinded by a double 
wall and ditch. Before knowing how the ruins looked in the 
old dme, the description of Kleitanchos, preserved in Dio- 
doros, w'as believed to be Fanciful- As a matter of fact, it is 
exact even in details of measurements, and must be that of an 
eyewitness, although it may not be of KJeitarehos himself.^ 

Pasaigadac and Pcrscpolis arc not of the same type, 
because conditions had changed completely during that 
short period. When Cyrus built Pasargadac, he was still the 
satrap of a remote province of the pow'crful, but Asiatic, 
Median empire; w'hen Darius founded Pcrsepolis, he was 
the airsotute sovereign of an empire that comprised the 
known world. Pasargadac is diidnctiy Iranian, Fersepotis 
more cosmopolitan, not in its csscndals, but in many details, 
mainly of decoradon. An analogy from another sphere b 
die common use of the Aramaic language at that period. 

The idea of robing a palace on so high a terrace b not 
merely a defensive one, but seems to come from Babylon, 
with some Uranaeon affinities at the same lime. The Achae- 
menid kings had Jrved in the palace of Ncbuchodnezxar in' 
Babylon, which b raised still higher, on its brick platfiirm, 
over the hot plain. In Babylonia there were good climatic 
feasous Ipr it; in Iran it b scarcely necessary. The plan does 
not seem to have originated in Iron. The wblt to liavc a line 
view docs not efiter, for the terrace was completely enclosed 
liy high walls; the purpose s^cty and display; cvoi 

the much beloved gardens w'cre sacrificed. 

The ipdi\'iduiil buildings of Pcrsepolis were originafly 
complete units in themselves. In Pasaigadac they stand 
isolated, os they should, in u park. They all arc a house with 
one roof, the four outer walls of which look outward. In all 
the other old oriental countries tlie e^ntial dement of the 
tfbu^b the courtyacd. Astructurc would be a house, if there 

* Schnafac!, Bmmtf puts forwaid il* view thnl JClritnrciKM:, iiiwr- 
rcct in his description oTSabylon, wrote only after afto i-c. 
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were only four w^albi around a court, even witliout ccn'crcd 
rooms. Various types are derived from such a prototype.* A 
palace like Uiat of Ncbucliadnczzar U not an mdependent 
conception, but an addition of many houses of the' usual 
type enlarged, giving theimpresrion ofa maze of courtyards. 
In Persepolis, the elements, originally of quite a different 
character, are connected by walls and secondary tracts of 
buildings to the same effect; a maze of little courts between 
walls. Theindcpendenceoftli chouses is abandoned. Where* 
as in Babylonian and Assyrian architecture the court is the 
unit and its four sides arc treated after one and the same 
dcrign, in Persepolls every side of a court sliows the walls, not 
uniformly treated, of such a building as by chance borders 
it. Evidently elctnents of native origin have l)cen composed 
according to imported Ideas. No at tempts can be observed 
to solve the artUtic problems arising from sucli a croisstng, 
which might have led to new and promising developments. 
This is not an isolated obsen'ation, but one tlmt can lie made 
repeatedly: die Achaemcnian art Is not a creative one. 

The bouse, which constitutes die unit of the comporiUon 
of Fersepolis, csscnually conirists of a portico between two 
* closed rooms, and a vast hall behind. A number of small 
rooms around the hall arc secondary and subject to variation, 
in accordance with the t^arying purposes of the buildings. 
The same house is represented ^eady by a nutnbe;- ofro^* 
tombs, which must be called Median in a wide acceptance 
of that name, and of which die so-called DukkSn i Daud, 
'David^s shop', near Sarpul, may ijprve as an example. High 
above a vertical wall of rock, artificially smoothed, is a large 
and deep portico, hewn out of the rock. Of its two^lumns 
the bases only and part of the capitals attached to the 
entablature remain, die diafis having given way under the 
weight of the impending rock. An entablature imitating 
woodwork firames the* horizontal and also the tw'o verdcaJ 
sides of the opening. In the middle of the back wall a doBr 
leads into the spacious toi^ib-chamber, in which there ia one 
place for burial cm out of the rock, tike a bench. Below, on 
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the vertical rock, is the sculpture of a maa in Elamite dress, 
bnt with the Imruan basblik as head-dress, and the b<iTS<iia~ 
wand in his hand, a clear token ofMagian cult, A similar 
figure appears on several little gold plates &om the Oaiis 
treasure m tlte British Museum. The figures arc Iranians. 

Unknown until I made a survey of it in 1913 was the 
nmilar tomb at Sahna, between Kirmanshah and Hamadan. 
It is equally difficult of access, wiili almost the same portico, 
originally widi two columns, leas rich framework, but an 
entablature on the inner walls of tlve portico. Above the 
door, this tomb, too, has a mark of the religion to which it 
belongs: a winged sun-disk of a design more archaic than the 
refined shape in which it appears at PersepoUs, The interior 
of the tomb is exceptionally complicated; an upper chamber 
with two sarcophagi, bctw'een which a well leads down to the 
main chamber, with only one very large loculus. 

A third tomb, Fakhriqa, south of the Urmiya Lake, and 
ncarthe place of Mesta, main tovm of antique Man, strangely 
has an open tomb-chamber, a second pair of columns replac¬ 
ing tlic wall with the door, lire columns are all preserved; 
the loculi were covered with heavy slabs. A fourth tomb, 
UtSq i Farhad, on the way from Sarpul to Luristan, is do* 
scribed by H. Rawlimon as unfinished. Two more have 
recently txen discovered by Major Edmonds and have been 
publtsh<:id by the Gertrude Belt Memorial, 

These tombs are pre-Adtacmoiian. The burial-chamber 
replaces the m^n ball ol^lhe house, the portico is fully cut out 
of the rock, the waits right and left are scarcely bdicated, to 
save laboftr. They give an abbreviated picture of the same 
type of bouse. 

The royal tombs at Naqsh i Rustam arc of essentially the 
.same type. In comparison with the Median tombs they are 
much larger, much richer in detail and ornamentation, but 
relatively poorer in actual labour. The portico has no 
!i>aci^ depth, but is projected into one plane like a drawing, 
resulting tn more cSect with con^aratively less work. That 
alone shows them to be younger. Danus and his successors 
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continued the Median type, which, again, b it^dTa condnua- 
don of Anatolian tombs, of which those In Paphlogonia sjc 
the ncaj'est analogies. 

But the transposition into a flat projection M'as not an 
innovadon of the time of Daiius. We Rnd it already on an 
older tomb, unpublished, called Da u Dukhtar, ‘the Nurse 
and the Princess’ {PI. V). It is not far from the Kurangun 
sculpture. The interior fe a spacious rectangular chamber, 
above which, at a later period, a second one has t)ccn 
liollowcd out. Tlie chamb^ is empty and void of any land 
of burial-place. The front reveals a stronger tendency to¬ 
wards decoration than the Median tombs, but less than the 
Achaemcnian ones, e.g. the careful rendering of die battle¬ 
ments, so ri^Iar a feature in real architecture diat it is 
only an omission where it is not figured. The outstanding 
peculiarity of this monument h its proto-lonic columns, 
which would be enigmaucal without the bas-relief of the 
Mu?apr temple from Khursabad. The date of the tomb 
is limited between 650 and 550; Greek inBucnce is out of 
the question, as also in die case of Musarir. 

Just the same shape of column b still quite alive in the 
rustic attbitccture of such regions as have hardly been 
influenced, till to*day, even by Muhammedan art—out-of- 
the-way valleys in the Alburz, in Kurdistan, and in Luristan. 
The capitals shown in Fig, 6, all of them resembling the 
Ionic style, descend neither from Old Greek nor from 
Hellenistic prototypes, but from such as apjiear on the Da 
u Dukhtar tomb, and which w*e must assume in order to 
explain the common origin of the Eastern- and Western 
specimens. WJicrcver those columns appear, iliere is abo 
the Old Median house. 

The two mosques, at the same time rest-houses Ibr travel¬ 
lers, from the SulaimSniyya region. Fig. 7, do not differ 
in any essential point from the Pcrsepolitan house, which is 
nothing but the transformation of the same rustic dw^linj; 
into high arcliiteciure. The subjects of the kings that lived 
in palaces like those of Persepolb lived in the same simple 
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struchirea as the Kurds of Sulaimaniyya. Besides the one 
from near Arbcla, one example from Portult Haiit on the 
road Com Inner Anatolia to Cihcia, shows that the Old 
Persian house was not confined tolran. It was common ov« 
all the mountainous regions, from the south-west of Iran as 
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fer as the Balkans. Onc^cannot yet say whether it has been 
proper to an inBividual ’population, or has served a specif 
purpose, c-f- temple in qpposidon to dwelling-place, fcr it 
is not thc'only type known of that period. 

The tomb of C 3 yrus, too, reproduces a bouse. The tomb’ 
chamber itself is the most abstract idea of a primitive dwell¬ 
ing: four walls with a gable roof. Still more than the type 
already discussed, this one is not oriental, indeed It would 
not tjf surprising to meet it somcwtcrc in Europe. The 
ibmices and the door-lintel in shape of a bent-up plant, as 
is the custom in Lyda, indicate ^ original wood-sinicturc. 
A primitive type, no longer used as a house, is preserved as 
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atQmb. Of du3 type may have bctm the huts of the Iranians 
before their inunigratioti. • 

To raise such an obsolete hoiuse on a substructure of six 
steps is a Babylonian thoiight: the Babylonian a^gutatsare 
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crowned by a sntail temple. The proportions are changed, 
the idea is the same. The six steps under the tomb transform 
tlie profane hut into a sacred building. Therefore the 
arrangement of the seven steps reappears in the temple of 
^asargadac. The graduated terraces exist; the design of the 
small flights of steps is only probable; the small house on the 
summit is an assumption in analogy to the ncighbouiing 
tomb of Cyrus, The nmitarity of the whole justtfia lift 
assumpdon of analogy in detail. 

Two tombs, coiutnicted in huge square stones, the ‘prison 
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of Solomon’ in Paflargadac and tl>e Ka’aba of Zardtwht at 
Ndqsh 1 Rustam, rcpo-esent a third house with the diape of 
a towt?*. Several observations indicate that a living t>pc of 
house has only superfidatly tjccn adapted to a tomb* 'Die 
cutting of the jobts docs not correspond to tlic itruciural 
pans of the buUding.^ 11 is just the picture of a house carried 
out in a foreign maieriaL llic level of the threshold of the 
door cuts through the ni iddl e of the lo wer tow of wj ndows on 
the otlicr sides* Tlic interior is solid up to lialf the height of 
the tower, the upper part is one high chamber, both interior 
parts in contradiction to the Uirce stories of rooms which the 
windows of the three sides Endicalc. Those aides reproduce 
the true appearance of the prototype: corticr^pcoti of wood 
or stone, walls of clay between them, decorated with small 
rcclauglcs regularly disposed, in Ujc spirit of tJic rhombic 
network on die gaWe of the Musasir temple, and of richer 
d«jgns on the Phrygian tombs; three windows in three 
g^Qiflcs with twofold frames of boards; under the looTa dentil, 
produced by showing the outer end of the beams that form 
the ceilbg. This is die house that is often reproemed as diat 
of north-west Media b Assyrian sculptures. 

It spread over Armenia, for Xenophon mciitions the tribe " 
of the Mossynoiltoi, the 'tower-dwellers*. The British Mu¬ 
seum owns some bronzes from Van, Fig, 8, that are more 
true to the Ka’aba i Zaidusht tiian even the Assyrian scuEp- 
lurcs- Here the door-IinV^I is replaced hy a parabolic arch, 
and the flat roof has die normal battlements. It was this 
piece that helped us to solve a problematic point m the con¬ 
struction ofthe-roofs in Fersepolis. The otlicr Utde Vannic 
bronze of a small tower sliows die same. The timber-work 
of the roof projeew before the plane of die wall and sup¬ 
ports the balllcmetiEs. The ornament on that cOTbclled 
^tablaturc is replaced in PcTsq>oIi| by a rich frieze of 
cnamrjlcd bricks in the Sudan fashion. The paraboUc arch 
is’used in PenepoJitan architecture only for narrow open¬ 
ings or passages in sun-dried bade masonry, not openly 
visible* In Assur that arch is not att csted, while it was known 
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Trom Bdghazkot, and Is common in Anncma. If it has been 
found recently on Sargon^s aqueduct ac Khursabad, it is 
tl)ere, like the whole architectural idea, apparently of 
Uranacan origin, a foreign work. 

Tliese Iranian tombs raise two historical problems: (1} to 
whom do they belong? and (a) how is it that we hnd tombs 



fm. B. Brofuct from Van^ fintah Muscuo)^ 


* at all, when the later Zoroastrians do not bury, but expose, 
the bodies? The second question leads to the greater 
problem of Old Iranian religion. 

The attribution of tiie seven royal tombs to the seven 
Hystaspids is simple: the four first Ijings arc buried at Naqsh 
i Rustam, the three last at Persepolis. Equally certain is the 
tomb of Pasargadae that of Ojtus. ,Bc tween them dicrc ought 
to Em the tomb ofCambyses, Against other theories, I main¬ 
tain positively that according to the Behistun imeription 
the unfortunate king died by suicide, in or near Agbatana. 
He was succeeded by the usurper Gaum&ta, the magus, 
who ccitamly did not^build him a mcmuincntal tomb. But 
near PeraepoIJs there is a royal tomb, never finished,^which 
exactly imitates the steps of the tomb of Cyrus. I take it for 
granted that this tncom|?lete tomb is that of Cambyses. 
Then wc know the burial-places of all the Achacmcnids. 
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To whom tlic two identical towers belong, and the rock- 
tomb of D 5 ti Dukhtar, is dilficult to ascertain; possibly to 
the three predecessors of Gyms II: Cambyses I, Cyrus I, and 

TcTspes, Against each identification there arc ohjccdons- Of 

the identical towers, the one at Pasargadac caimol be sepa* 
rated Irom Cyruses time, hence it might be the tomb of his 
father, Cambyses 1, dead in 559 B.a His grandlather, C>tu 3 
I, bom before 660, died at the latest about 600, rather early 
a date for the tower of Naqsh i Rustam to be Ids tomb. *j^e 
towcT stands m front of the tomb of Darios, iriside the hi^i 
wall, which enclosed the sacred area. It must be contem¬ 
porary or older, and ii is a royal building. From Ctesias we 
Icam that Darius* latlier VisliOspa lost Ids life when visiting 
the tombofDariusjsotlic tower might be his tomb. Butthcre 
is a possibility that the popular tradition, which calls it 
‘Ka’aba ofZaidushi*, contains a grain of truth. The inlcrior 
arrangement, which is the same as in Pasaigadac and dilig¬ 
ent from the rock-tombs, speaks rather against Visht^pa 
and Zaraihustra. Only the discovery of a document might 
give certainty. There was none in the unfinished tomb of 
Cambyses. 

Near Pereepdis a considerable number of tombs have been • 
discot'cred of simple private people fPl, V}, some cut into 
a vertical rock, like the royal tombs, or in isolated boulders, 
others hpUowcd into die horizontal rock, always dosed by 
huge slabs. The documentary evidence that real burial was 
the general custbm is of great consequence not only for ques- 
dons of religious hktoty Jbut for practical problems of the 
Pairis of to-day. There has been a tendency to tncplain 
ihe difference between general exposure and the burial of 
the kings, either by regarding their tombs as an exception 
conceded 10 the kings—very unlikely, as the tombs are for 
the whole family, and as it would betray a kind of shame— 
or by questioning die Zoroastrianim of the kings. The 
dbidcncc of real burials of private people at die sipne period 
cannot be denied, and, on the <5^ntrary, refutes the mam 
coimter-argumcEit, diat a change of bu rial customs, wliile 
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religion remained unallcred, ivas improbable,* But the 
assumption, also, that the religion remained stable b Aoi 
%'alid. The tombs are of two types: the Median and thqtombs 
of die Hystaspids witli a kind of sarcophagus or loculus cut 
out of the rock, covered by enormous stones; and the tomb 
of Cyrus, the towers, and D 5 u Ehikhtar with empty 
cliamlicrs. We know the richness of the tomb of Cyrus &om 
Aristobutos' desciipoon,* and must assume a similar, less 
rich inventory for all such empty chambers; whereas the 
tombs of the Danus-type presuppose no furniture and most 
probably no treasures at alJ. It is mentioned that the body 
was put into honey as a substitute for real embalming. This 
distinction reveals a fundamental change in religious con¬ 
ceptions lictwccn the times of Cyrus and of Darius, an 
observation never put into account. 

The simple way of burial was continued. There arc several 
tombs of the private Achaemcnian type near Fersepolis and 
Istakhr which must be attributed to the post-Achacmenian 
penod. That the early Arsacids were buried is recorded by 
Isidorus of Charax in hb PertAtan Stations^ tvritten for Caius 
Caesar in i b.c. Their tombs were at Nisak, near Ashka- 
*bad, the oldest Arsaddan capital. They seem to have been 
rcccndy discovcTed by a Russian expedition. 

In the middle of the first century aj?. a female branch 
of the family, coming from Adbarbaijan, succeoded the 
older one. Some of them were mqgi themselves, lilee Tiri- 
dates, of whose bigotry Tacitus and Pliny give humorous 
descriptions. Under his brotliesi Volagascs I, tlie first 
attempt was made to fix llic Awcata by writing. ^Evidently 
die ancient magi, at home in Adharbaijan, came into power, 

* There was a ebangw fiaa:: du: Uter uUlhte^, itttSiSa, we called 
d^Toa^ mot dak- bum‘. Buming, ihc grealett abomiiuition to the 
Satanian pnests, must havt been the very oldest fbnn. 

* fhe genera] Aristobulos was charged by Alexander to icjUilr the 
damage done by mbtien dtirin^his absence in India. In the tomb was 
a gold Icliite, with a gold lanliphagu] on it, in which lay the body 
dubakiuedr ^ tablt of gold at iis ndc. 
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and that ia the diEC when the Magian custom of exposing the 
bodies became general. In Her^otua’ time it was reserved 
to the magi, the priests. 

From ttiat time on we find osUttkt€ati smaU niches in tlic 
rock, in which tire bones were placed after exposure of the 
bodies, in great numbers. Tlicy aboxmd in Firs as well as in 
Adharbaijan, some of them with sliort inscriptions in late 
Sasanian script. 1 know of only ojie older group, south of 
Bcliistun, not far from Harsin, at a place called Sakawand. 
One of them lias a simple sculpture; a man in Old Peman 
dress—not Median—in adoration bdbre a fire-altar, with the 
little figure of a priest on the rtghL The district can be 
identified witlv ancient Nisaya, which Alexander visited to 
sec the famous hoiscs. In Nisaya was the castle in which the 
magus GaumSta lived, SUtaj^dasatiL Modern Sakau-and is 
the modem form of OP. Sikajakcant-^ and we may attribute 
the osioUuca with the sculpture, which belongs to that period, 
to Gaumata tlie magus. 

TIic question of the mode of burial has always played a 
part in the problem of the religion of the .Achaememds, 
inasmuch as it was taken for granted, without any literary 
or monumental prool^ that exposure of the dead was the * 
Zarathustrian custom. Herodotus’ qualification that the 
magi observed ±c rite ought to have been a warning. A 
second argument was denved from Hcrodolus’ description 
(i. 131 IT.) of the religion of the Iranians in bis time. To draw 
a conclurion froih it as to’tlie religion of the kings is a gr^t 
mistake. Even if the account were contemporary with Darius 
and Xerxerf, and if Herodotus had been in Persia, he would 
have bee*i incapable of receiving any such information, 
which was as impossible to get in his time as it svould be 
to-day. Attd Herodotus docs not pretend to know, he only 
speaks of popular rites, and even with that restriedon most 
of wha^hc says can be proved by archaeological observadon 
to* be wrong.* ^ 

' This is aaiid in opposition 10 the oltltvievif, rcvhwd by Benvenute. 
nod atmoat generally acci^ted. 
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The only source from ^‘hidi we may get sure ioformatton 
concerning the religion of the early Achacmenids is what they 
tell us themselves. In the inscriptions a strikingdiffcrepcc iias 
always been observed: DarinSt Xcnccs, Artaxerxes 1 in thdr 
prayers invoke Ahuramazda alone and no other god, just 
as the ga'Mir ofZaTalhushra strictly avoid mentioning the old 
detlironed gods like Mithra, An^ta, and Vrthragna, Not 
even in the inscription of Darius at Bchistun, i.e. hagastanay a 
timc’honoured sanctuary of Mithra, the baga^ does his name 
appear. Tim t is intentional. TlictwoAnaaerxcs^lIajidlll, 
however, regularly invoke Mi thra and Analiita togetherwith 
Ahuramazda^ and Artaxerxes II put up statues ofAnahita 
in the capital towns of die empire. TTiat the old Magian 
religion triumphed under Artaxerxes II is tlie surest fact we 
know oftlicliistoryofthcMaxdian religion. And that implies 
that a purer form of Zarathustrianlsm prevailed before. 

The dilFerenccs in die religious formulae used in the 
Akkadian inscriptions of Cyrus and the Old Persian ones of 
Darius can be explained in various ways, but not the dlffor- 
cncc in the character of the royal names. Cyrus and Cani- 
byses are Old Iranian names of an ethnical kind, something 
like Latin Britannicas^ Gmnanictts, The immediate forefathers 
of Darius, Vishtaspa, Arshama, Aryaramna have common 
Old Iranian names without religions aspect. T he Medes arc 
called ( i) Vahnjyatarfah ‘who knows the right sacrificial 
hymns’, typically Magian, non-Zarathustiian; {2) Xiafiriia, 
neutral, unless it could be connected with' xJaftijfa, epithet 
of ApamNapat-Vrthragaa; {3), Cyaxares-AMje/tm, a sur¬ 
name of Vrthragna and equivalent to later Vrhrin-Bahram, 
typically non-Zara thustrian; {4) Aityages, i.oi rfHsaiga 
‘thrower of lances', neutral. 

After those names, either neutral or non-Zarathustrian, 
there suddenly appears, none of the innumerable Old 
Iranian names, but {j) Darius, hill name d&r^a-va^ummaii 
‘wlio sustains the good thought', almost a quotation from die 
gadik r. 31. 7, and recalling the Bible quotadons used as 
proper names by the early Puritans; (a) Xerxes, 
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‘who rules through right’, and (3) Amxerxis-rfflx^flw ‘who * 
give* sovcretguty to the Truth or Gr, Atfjnioj, words 

wluch are used in a commentary to the main 21arathvistriaii 
prayer, tlic RUtin-vahu. The older names when at all religious 
were of a ritual character; these arc ethical* TJie one thing 
wc fcnow for certain of the genuine religion of Zaiathustra 
is that he tried to replace rites and cult by ethics. Rtam, 
xSaOram^ vohttmsafi arc die most significant of his abstract 
creatiom; rittfi belongs to ril 34 j usticc, another Zarathmtrian 
divine pcrsonificadon. Neither before nor after tlicsc three 
Ifirtg s were name* of that type invented* They are names 
adopted on ascending the throne, or, in the case of Xerxes, 
when he was derignated successor, Tlicy mark their owners 
as Zarathiisiriansjust as an Asur-aheriddin must be an Assy¬ 
rian, Nabflkudurri-u^ur a Babylonian, and al-Mahdi, al- 
Mutawakkil 'aJa'imh a Muhammedan. But they reveal still 
more: these three kings were the only Zarathustiians, 

The monument that decides the qneslion of the religion of 
the Achacmenids is the inscription b on the tomb of Darius, 
which has remained practically unknown* 11 took me a year 
to read and decipher it, as far as it still exists, king calls 
it his tatament, handungdm-andari. The whole juridical and* 
ethical contents, the whole composition in strict andthesca of 
good and evil, arc Zarathuatrian. The second paragraph 
begins: have loved righteousness, I have hated iniquity.' 

Those are the words of Ps. xlv. 8, which Lord Curzon quoted 
w'hcn leaving India, and which were the last words of Pope 
Gregory Vll: "ditexi iustitiam, odi iniquitaiem; propierea 
morior in hxilio'. 

MorciMv-er, the inscription contains two passages that 
establish the religion of the king beyond contest 

First: In tlie begirming it says that Ahuramazda invest* 
the king with xratui and ’wisdom',is at the 

same ^mc will-power-—one could translate * power of wisdom ; 
afi/astam is at die same dmc the absolute ethical quality of 
‘being good’ and ’reason’, more x^th an ethical than a purely 
* NP, etymologically Ctm i^p^icToj* 

O 
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istdlectual meaning.* No modem language owns single 
u’ords dial cover i!ic range of notiotis concentrated in these 
OP. phitosophic expressions. They can be explained, but 
hardly lie translaied, on account, not only of the distance 
from us ill time and space, but of the primary difference of 
conception: the dualism of good and c%il that forces every 
notion under its law. 

Ln ibc Bujidahiskn and the two religious books of 

late and post'^asaman time, but based on older material, 
a philosophic s>wcm is preserved, which, in opposition 
to those of other sects like Zervanism, is comidcred to be 
Zarathustrian in a narrower meaning. In that system *omui> 
potcnce' and 'absolute goodness’ are the two fundamental 
qualities of Ahuramazda, hb ‘cosmic vestment*, and fonn 
together the ‘Maadian religion, daind^^ It is therefore by the 
omnipotence of his god, in die inscription, dial the king is 
invested with ‘power of 'A'isdom', by his goodness with the 
quality of being good. Tlib alone b a eonfesHo' with dial 
investiture die king owns the daina the religion 

of Zarathustra. 'fhe same idea is m*ea]ed by his name as 
king: ‘the one who sustains the Vahumanali'. 

To diosc two 'fundamental powers’ of die soul are added, 
in other passages of the inscription, the three ‘primary 
qualides*: (i) o/i, originally ‘sense’, then ‘intellect, insight’, 
‘judgement, power of judging’, and (3) rvm— 
the word from which inmUim is^a derivation-"* bounty’, 
more generally ‘reeling’, somedmi^* and perhaps originally 
used for ‘love, mercy, grace*. Together with those tu’o 
powers, these three qualities form a pentad*, which corre¬ 
sponds to the psychological system preserved lb Maui* 
chaclsm and translated into many languages. Tlie Iranian 
ori^ of it has been conjectured. In middle Median the 
correspondences are; uH — 0/ ‘thought or mind’; frmmS. 
=Jramd}tag ‘jud^ent’; and Tvmd = SmSra (possiyy an 
erroneous translation, bein^ a synonym oZfrmndmg) 'bounty* 

1 More csacUy il correspoo^k to Aweit, MAiunjtfwA- Vpjod thcugiit'. 
Gf . fOwH 35 well 3f voOj come near to Ji. 
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feeling’.* Tlie appearance ia die inscription of all the five 
dements of that Manichaean pentad proves the oripn of it 
to be really Zaraihustrian. There is no bridge that leads 
from 6arius to Mani but Zarathustra. Maui inheriicd from 
him, Darim proclaims his teadtings directly. 

Second: One passage of the inscription runs—in a some' 
what abridged translation: ‘If it appears to my reason and 
judgement [dubious, hidden, or sumlar] whether 1 shall 
regard a man as enemy or as hiciid, then, I think, before 
reason and Judgcmetit first [comesj mercy, and although I 
ought to consider him as enemy, [I act] as if I did regard him 
ss friend.’ This remarkable sentence, part of wliich re¬ 
sembles 1 Cor. rii. 13: *love is the greatest among them’, is 
so closely connected with a dark passage in Zarathustra s 
gdthd ushUtvaft 44. i that it explains the^i/M; ‘1 am 
chosen as the first to proclaim Thy religion, Mazda. Like a 
hostile spy 1 am observing inspirit all antagonbts. [Doubting] 
who among those to be judged is follower of the good, who 
of the evil; whetiier the one is the enemy or that otlier. [I act] 
as if die one who can be considered as enemy, were not an 
enemy.* Zara thustra feels himself as the rcligiom judge before 
God; Darius as the earth lyjudgc.thc/rumitin--. The passage* 
in the inscription is not a literal quotation, but could never 
have been written without knowledge of the gadiic vcrsc- 
Dariu4, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes were Zaratkustrians, and 
the only true ones. This is an additional proof of the fact 
that VbhtSspa.'the protector of Zara tliustra m die Awesta, 
and Vishta.ipa, the father of Darim in the inscriptions, arc 
tlic same phrson. Zarathustra lived at the time of Cyrus and 
Cambyscs, and his struggle against the Magian religion wax 
one against the magus Gaumaia. Only on the strength of 
this evidence can we enter into the concealed meaning of 
the Zaralliustrian svriiings and brinjj out all the historical 
material which is hidden in the Awesta and llic I ranian 
espies. It was all incomprcliensible, untittcrcsdiig, absurd. 
Now it receives value, interest, a44 sense. 

‘ Cp. Burkht, Rdi^a ttu Mmifhinf, p. 33. 
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THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 

P ERSEPOUS ended in flames^ and ihese flames were a 
symbol. Perhaps they were intended to be, at any rate 
they have been, a sign to the world of the beginning ofa new 
epoch. There is no deeper caesura in the 5,000 years of 
hhstory of the Ancient East than the period of Alexandert and 
there is no archaeological object produced after tins time 
that docs not bear its stamp, 'fhe change was not the effect 
of a sudden conquest, but the natural result of preceding 
developments. TTie Ancient East was dead, the conflagra¬ 
tion of Persepolis its funeral pyre. 

At the foot of tire terrace a temple was built shortly after 
the fire, not a Greek temple, but of the old gods. And yet, 
in the votive inscriptions, whether from statues or from altars, 
w'hich arc written not in Old or Middle Persian but in Greek, 
their names arc Zeus Megistos instead of Hoimizd, Apollo 
'and Helios for Mithra, Artemrs and Qjjccn Athena for 
Aadhil ham^-nSnt ‘whose name Is Lady^. Heretofore, no such 
syncretism in Mazdayasnian religion has been known so 
early, the first example being the gigantic funeral monument 
of Antiochos of Kommagene, about 30 b,c.j on the contrary 
it was common in Mithraism, wliich was pthpagated by the 
Roman legions, over the whole of Europe, especl^y to the 
Rliine and Britain, 1 1 is strange to think how a whole world, 
which looked bade on two mtllcnma and a half 4if tradi« 
don, could seemingly throw off, in a few years* dme, its own 
nature and slip on a foidgn one. The effect seta in mudi 
more suddenly than the modem Europeanizadon of the 
East, with wliich it has been often and rightly cotnpar^. In 
andquity, as to-day, the process must have been a consdoi^ 
one, and comprehends thg avowal, unconditional and un¬ 
restricted, of defeat and inferiority. But to give up is easy, to 
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take over is difficult. How deep did this movement go? Was 

it more than the donning ofeast-off clothes? 

'Pie period iias left but a few monumcnis. Only three 

miles from the royal tenace of Persepolis stand the ruins of 

a town which succeeded and possibly already preceded it: 

Isiakhr When, in 316 a Greek author speaks of Per- 

sqHJlis, it is no longer the burnt castle of the kings but the 

new to^vn Istakhr that he means. Tlie two nameS) too, arc 

homologous. 

Before Alexander, the place and name of Fersepolis re¬ 
mained unknown to the Creeks, Not even Ctesias, the 
physician oF the cjuccn-mother, Parji*satis, and of Ariaxcrxcs 
II, had ever seen Fersepolis, though he lived twenty years 
at the court. Tlic name only appears in Klcitarchos, who 
belongs to the romantic group of tradition about AlexandCT, 
‘llic town of the Persians’ would he Pcrsupolis; Persppol ts, 
used by Aischylos, means ‘town-destroying’, and is hut a 
romantic designaDon alluding to the Hioupews, the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, and to the hurtling of Fersepolis- The true 
name Is oinly Ibund in the Babylonian Berossos, with the 
general, afterwards king, Ptolemy in his history of Alexander, 
and on the main gate of PcTs<yolis: Pawl. Botli names, Pirsa • 
and Stakhra, are elliptic. To Parsa ought to be suppHcd 
*staxTa\ ’Piirm-rtejtra’ (as written on some Fratadara coins)/ 
‘the stroiighold of the province of Pars’; and when only that 
province was left, its name was omitted as self-understood, 
and Stakhra aldhc remained as the name of the town that 
succeeded Fersepolis, , 

Apart from its being mentioned at tlie occasion of Alex* 
an dec’s inquest, there is only one more reference to Perec- 
polis, at the time of Anrigonos, m 316 b.c. During the 
struggle between the diadochi Eumenes and Anrigonos,* 
it was the scene of a brilliant fete in an immense camp 
of tents given by the Greek satrap F^cukestea in honour of 

'* Abbreviated PR—8R* ibe finl fwf«KrM, Uic iccond for die Atwn, 
ideogr. HfM ‘ttronghold, cajuk'- * 

* Diodo^r. -21 C ■nd 4^- 
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feumcncs, and dcacnbcd by an eyewitness, Hicronymos of 
Kardia. The camp woutd not have been necessary^ ifFcrsc- 
polLs was not binmi; for the great apaddna alone could caaUy 
have held 6,000persona. When, shortly ailerwards, Eutnenes 
had pemhed in the Sght wnth Antigonos near Isfahan^ And- 
gonos visited Fersepolis, vrhere he was tiailcd as 'king of Asia^ 
and reorganised the Asiadc satrapies, a partition known 
as that of Persepolis. Peukestes was deposed, Tlicspias, the 
leader of the national party, which supported him, was 
executed, and one Asideplodoros was appointed satrap of 
Pars. Thespias is no Iranian name, and surety stands for 
Teispes, which would be not only an Old Persian, but an 
Achacmeuid, name. It is the last aird only mention of Perse- 
polis, which sinlcs back into oblivion, wdiilc the whole land 
becomes as unknown again as before Alexander, and as 
Anshan during the high anui^uity. But this complete obli¬ 
vion shows that, after Asklcptodoros, U was no longer ruled 
by Greek satraps. 

Such an interpretadon would be in accordance with tlie 
monuments and the coins. The temple of Persepolb is not 
the work of Greeks; it is entirely Iranian. But in view of its 
« Greek inscriptions we must assign to it a dale as near as 
possible to the ume of Alexander himself; for the nearest 
analogy to die script of the votive stones is found in Alex¬ 
ander's 0 W 71 inscriptions at Ephesos. The date supports tltc 
theory that the national party came to power directly after 
Asklcpiodoros, still before 300 bx.' This wfc the dynasty of 
the Fratadara ofStakhr. One ofUieni is represented in the 
temple. Fite place of the sculpture we should regard as very 
unusual; inside the jambs ofa deep window, and practically 
invisible. But it is the tradition of Persepolis, where the sculp¬ 
tures are always in the thickness of the gates, and in the 
palace of Xerxes of the windows. 1 1U a poor art, a relapse 
into primitive method^: only the surface with inf.»tpd design, 
and a deeper ground-ptaiie. The same style, e. iso ycafs 
later, is shown by a rock-^ulpture of Mithradates at Betiis- 
lun; hence it is the rule, not an exception- The attitude b 
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a spcsdting gesture: boMfiug in adoratioii, with iewm-wand 
in ihc right hand, before the invisihle god. The dress is 
folded, yet it is not the sculptural drapery of Pcreepolis, but 
a very uncertain one. The artist no longer knew how to do 
cither the old or the new st>-lc. The opposite stone show's not, 
as is the rule in Pciscpolii, the mirror-reflection of the same 
prince, but his better half, the queen. This is Ac first and 
only representation of a lady, strictly prohibited in Old 
Persian art, in spite of Ae dominant part Aey played in 
politics. 

The history of Aese riders is almost unknown, and only 
a rough ouAnc can be abstracted from Aeir coins- They 
redded in Istafchr, which was also tlieir mint-town, Thdr 
coinage lasted from Ae Anc of the Aadochi to Ae incorpora¬ 
tion of Piiis, as a province, mto Ae Arsadd empire under 
Midiradates 1 around 150 b.c. The first class comprises tlie 
coins of four, probably five, rulers, whom 1 am inclined to 
date somewhat earlier Aan Sir George Hill does: from 300 
(instead of 250) to about 1500,0, Their titlc/rc^arfdra‘keeper 
of Ae Fire' is a purely religious one, to whidi Aey add iagSn 
* Ac Avine' or *Ac At so early a period this predicate ^ 

can scarcely imitate Ac apotheosis of Alexander, which even 
Ids Greek successors only followed hedtatingly. It is more 
consistent to regard it as uiAcating Ack Achacmeman de¬ 
scent. Aischylos calls Ac Achaemcnids ‘tM/Aror, godlike, and 
some of thdr at^butes tpqircss, Ao^h not so openly. Ac 
same idea already in Ae time o^f Darius, 

Among Ae proper names of the FratadSra, only one, 
ArtaxSahr, U typically Acbaemcnid, while more such names 
appear a»iong ihcir successors. 

Politically, Ac power of Ac old dynasty had been anni¬ 
hilated; Acy were reduced to a petty kmgdom instead of 
a world-wide empire. Bui Ac oontiniuty of daily life was 
never iptcirupiod; all the traAtions of thought, of art and 
mdustries amply went on. The same observation obtains for 
Ac religion and for every spirituai sphere, llie language, 
having already reached the J^OdAc Persian stage under 
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Artaxerjccs f, remained the same, and likewise the script 
and the Sicribes. On the tomb of Darius 1 discovered In 
1923 a pm'iomly tumodeed inscription in Ammalc cha¬ 
racters, Cif too much damaged to be read coherently or 
to be restored. But some words like flTt ’n'Rtfrt 
va^ka ‘the great king' or 'TTKD mahjfd ‘in the month* arc 
conclusive that It W'as Peman in Aramaic script. This fact 
settles the question—of consequence also for some problems 
in tlie Aramaic books of tlie Bible—^as 10 the language and 
script in which the Achaemenian records were kept, 

TTiis could have licen inferred from the cunciibnn mscrip- 
tiona. For example, in llte inscriptions ofDarius and Xerxes 
near Hamadan, in the protocol-formula ‘one king of a multi¬ 
tude' OP. parunSm is erroneously rendered in the AJikad. ver¬ 
sion by maAnl ‘fore, foremost’, as if the teat had parvanm. 
It is obvious that the Babylonian translator used an OP, text 
in Aramaic script, where OP, parundRi and pammtdTfi arc 
identical. The use of Aramaic as official script for the OP. 
language was an inntn'ation ofDarius, which was considered 
important enough to be recorded in the Behistun inscription. 
It was the beginning of that system of writing, inexactly 
called by ‘Parthian*, which the FraiadSra of Pars 

used, accoF^ng to their coins, and which die Sasanians 
continued. Nowhere can we recognize a discontinuance 
of tradition. The less comprelicndblc becomes the radical 
change in the exterior appearance of art. 

Tlie town of/ridiAr remained capital of the province, later 
of a district, down to the early Muhammedan epoch. The 
nuns are marked by a few high columns andpilLars, remains 
of the firei Muslim mosque, in the centre of the town. They 
are of Adiacrocnian workmanship, and stand there as dicy 
stood already in a pre-Muhammedan sanctuary, which be¬ 
came incorporated into the mosque. To use existing build¬ 
ings and to rc-iute any ready material is a general rulp in the 
first Mulmmmcdan time,^ But in this case it was already the 
foregoing period dial hatFre-uaed the old columns. And not 
only in the case of the mosque, but generally, the later and 
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poorer periods of Istakhr seein to h&ve lived entirely upon 
the rcnuianta of its old grandeur. 

Another large buildings which in tlie same way v>*as re* 
used in early Muhammedan lirnc, possessed still larger 
columns^ but of a difierent type- The ^afis arc smooth^ not 
fluted, and tire bases and part of the shaft arc of the same 
piece of stone. Tlic bases are campaniform l^e the Adiac- 
iRcnian, but arc decidedly not of Acliacmciiiaii workman* 
ship. The rough treatment of tlic surface alone shows the 
difference. The former high polish and flnish of die masonry 
has been abandoned. In India the same admirable lech- 
nitjuc disappeared WTlh the works of Asoka. The capitals of 
these columns are intended to be Corinthian. The helices 
at the comers, indispensable and essential features of the 
type, arc misting; still stranger, they have no covering plate, 
no abacus. The upper surface docs not increase the support¬ 
ing area as in tlie Greek order; the static function is that of an 
Old Persepolitan, not of a Greek, capital. The Persian art 
took over only what is most striking to the eye of a laymM, 
die Greek acanthus, and inorganically applied it to a native 
column, to ‘modernize’ it, make it beautiful. 

A number of haU-coiumns also remain of the same build¬ 
ing, which in their original composition were engaged into 
a wall, with a slightly projecting cntahlatnre above, and 
niches crpw*ncd by a conch-shcU in the intcrcolumma. The 
capitals of the engaged columns have acanthi simiW to thore 
of the large capitals, but* one row only, and are bisected in 
the diagonal, so that the abacus should prefect as a triangle; 
but there la none, and to avoid the projecting of the un¬ 
protected acanthus*leaf it is flattened* This is absolutely 
untrue to Greek style. The columns carry nothing at all, 
the entablature runs over die whole wall in the smne line 
without projecting over the columns. Tlits again contradicts 
Greek structural laws. Tlic cntablatme itself is a cross bc- 
tw’ccn aGrcck cyma and a Persepolitan moulding. Thearchi- 
tects want to accept everything dint Is new, but cannot free 
themselves from their tra^tionaJ feeling for forms. Only the 
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* 

most superficbl features of foreign art are taken over; the 
essential ones arc missed. It is the hat that h altered^ not 
the mind below. 

Istakhr, togetlier^vith the ruins ofKaiigawar and Khurha, 
form a group which, although without inscdptioiis, is hxed 
ciironologic^y by tJicir characteristics: very large dimen¬ 
sions—Kanigawar must have been exactly a$ large as the 
great sun-temple of Palmyra—'and masonry in squared Stone, 
a survival, though an inferior one, of Achacmcnian tech¬ 
nique. I’hese qualities distinguish them sharply from tlic 
relatively small, bumt-brick buildings of the Parthian period 
in Babylonia and .A^yria. Tliis dissimilarity is due to dif¬ 
ferences less in local coudltions tlian in period. The Iranian 
buildings are older than the Mesopotamian, Tltere is no 
material horn Iran for direct comparison. Only the ruins 
in eastern Persia, like the Kuh i Khwaja, belong to the 
Arsacidan period, and their very small dimensions and the 
use of clay as building-material form a still stronger contrast 
to the style of the western Iranian group, 

Xdteraiy references, too, for Xstaklu* and Khurha are lack¬ 
ing; only Kangawar is mendoned, in the year i b.c,, by 
' Isidoros of Oiarax in his geographical work on Iran, written 
at the order of Augustus for Calus Caesar, who was prepar¬ 
ing hb renewal of Alexander's campaign to the East, The 
Stationts Parikkae^ only remainder of that work, describe the 
great trunk-road from the Euphrates to the Indian frontier 
and speak of Kangawar as having a famous temple of Ar¬ 
temis, i.c. Anahit, dial may well h^vc been aoo years old at 
that time. An analysis of its strangely mixed architectural 
forms — Doric capitals with Corinthian abacus — points to 
such a date. In Syria, aho, the more numerous monuments 
teach that Hellenism begins with hybrid formadoos. gradu¬ 
ally replaced by a more classical style, vvluch gains preva¬ 
lence only at the beginning of the Roman empire, a§cr the 
architectural styles have been flxcci by canons Like that of 
Vitruvius, i 

The Valley ofKhurha in Mahaliat is foil of vineyards, and 


t 
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the mounds of the temple (PI, VI) arc strewn witli (ilierds 
of large pitftai, wnc-jugs. Tlic building has been a temple. 
Worked square stones lie around cvery^vbere. The two 
columns, still standing, belong to the pcribolo®. The plan 
of the temple proper, inadc that pmbolos, could only be 
determined by excavating. We may conjecture tliat the 
temple was defeated to Dionysos. ITicrc is no Iranian god 
so closely connected with vine-culture, and the ruins are 
Selcucid. 

The colutims look strange. The degenerate bases consist 
of two liigh plinths and a still higher torus, which cxcet^is in 
diameter the upper plinth. The type itself is already attested 
in prc-Achacmenbn time, and the campaniform base of 
Persepolis was, in compar^n, an innovation. 'Fhe shafts 
were smooth. Tlic capital, though Ionic, is bad Ionic; the 
aboriginal shape of proto-ionic capitals, which we know 
&om tlic tomb of Da tt Dukhiar, strongly breaking through 
the Greek form. As a whole, it is an erroneous interpretadon 
of Greek architectural norms caused by old-accustomed 
practices. 

The proportions of the columns are still more instructive. 
The height of genuine Greek Ionic columns is from eight to* 
no more than ten diameters; the height of the Khurha 
columns h eteven. The acsthecic feeling, demanding sudi 
proportions, had grown from habituation to over-slim 
wooden columns. In the fim chapter of bis House of 
StUueus Edwyn*Bcvan definea Greek nature and the idea 
of Hellenism as follows; *Tlie disiinguisHi^ chametemde 
which mafks all the manifestarions of the Greek mind, is his 
critical fiaculty. •. • The critical faculty, the reason,^-in one 
light it appears as the sense of proportion; the sew of pro¬ 
portion in politics, “common sense'’, balance of judgmmt; 
the senae of propordon in art, which eliminates tlie re- 
dund^t and ke^ each detail in its due subordination to 
tlic ^ole.’ Reason and proportion, in Greek, arc expressed 
by a common word. IVhcn the P^dans attempted to accept 
everything tliat was Greek, they did not grasp the reason 

uni 
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and proportion, but were satisfied with the sciobhmce:. The 
resuJt Is a hybrid art. If art it can be called, wordiy to be 
studied only out of scientific and iustorical, not of aesthetic, 
interest. 

To the complete surrender In the sphere of art, a curious 
way of morally compronusuig wth the historical facts stands 
in correlation, Alexander himself had propagated (he legend 
that he was not tlie son of Philip but of divine descent. In 
doing so be adopted an idea, possible in the Greek world, and 
necessary for a ruler of the universe, a founder of a dynasty, 
or a prophet, according to die oriental mind. Similarly, 
the Iranian legend had transferred the Moses-motive to 
Kavat, founder of the Median empire. And even Tamer¬ 
lane, In the inscriptiott on hb tomb tn the Gdremir at 
Samarkand, traces back his pedigree to Jingizldi^ Jih^- 
gusb^, the ‘world'Conqucror’, contrary to trutli. Tliis was 
done with the desire to secure for himself part of the divine 
origin, which Jingizkhiiii had appropriated by beginning hb 
pedigree of nine generations with an imaginary ancestress 
Alongoa, whose son is bom following a luminous apparition, 
and who in fact is none but a mongotized Olympias, motlier 
* of Alexander.* 

Tlie Iranian legend, too, docs not let Alexander pass as 
the son of Philip, but of the last Darius, who entered into 
Persian tradition only through the romance of Alexander. 
Tile legend makes this Dira marry and soon repudiate a 
daughter of Philip, in order to iiavc the son bom and 
educated at the court of his graiidfatJicr, and to conquer, 
later on, the empire of his father, which makf!s tlic foct less 
injurious to national vanity. At the same time, Alexander 
became the incarnation of Aliriman, die devil, and never is 
his name mentioned in literature, unless reviled with a tong 
scries of invectives, abuse, and curses. 

To this psycholoipcally remarkable attitude ^longs 
another still stranger thought. When about aj). 50 under 
VoJagascs 1 the first attempt was made to fix the Awesta in 
' Mmfeld, 'Alongoa', in /ffam, vL 317 ft 
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writing, and when Arda^diir 1 ^ 524-401 and Sliapur II, about 
the middle of the fourth century, took up and completed that 
^votk, people wondered how it came that there was not a 
single fragment of tlic supposed old book of the time of 
Vi$ht3^a and Zarathustra, Tiic general belief was that 
there bad been 12,000 chapters of such an Awmui> wntieti 
on gold tablets or with gold ink on parchments^ To explain 
the non-existence, the hetion arose that Alexander had burnt 
one copyj and carried away a second to Alexandria, to have 
it transtaied into Greeks IDic implication of iliat fiction is 
transparent. The library of Alexandria, symbol of Greek 
knowledge, became but the translatiou ofa stolen boofc^ and 
Shapur I only won back Iranian wisdom by his translations 
{rom Greek and other sources. NaUino* has been able to 
detennine some books which actually were translated: late 
obscure treatises on astrology' and agriculture. In religion 
and thoughtf the position Is the same as in art: neitlier the 
masterpieces nor the essence of Creek literature became 
known to Arsaddan Persia. 

The poii tical history took such a course that exactly in the 
middle of the third century b.c. eastern Iran severed itself 
fram the Selcucid empire* The Parthians, a Saka tribe, fore^ 
runners of the Saka migration of 130 B.O., after nomadizing 
fir^t in tiic plains south-east of the Caspian Sea, invaded and 
conq-uer^d Partha^'a, modem Khurasan, brom the little 
kingdom founded in that province, they received the politic^ 
name Parthians *as which they became known to the Sdeudd 
West and to the Roman Eippirc. It did not lake them long to 
become Iranians and to expand their mle over tiic whole of 
Iran. Ai^he beginning of the reign of Mi thradates 1 ,171-138 
the West was still Sdeucid: Antiochos IV Epiphanes 
died in Isfahan in 164, Bui die decay of the Sdeudd power, 
caused by Roman policy, enabled Mlthradato, about 
contjuer Media. Demetrios II Nikator tried 10 win it backii 
but faifed and became captive of the Arsadd. t rom 14® b*c* 

^ 'Tracce di Opcrc Greehe^ Of. Siad. pm, JL O. 

Brau/Jff, 195^1. 
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the occupation was final. From the scanty accounts we leam 
that, at Mithradates Ts death, the kingdom stretched from 
the Indus to the Choaspes, the river of Susa.* 

ITic immigrati on of the Saka about 1 30 b.c. caused violent 
convulsion, but Mitliradatcs TI, the Great, 123-87, restored 
order. It is he who settled the Saka in the far south-east, and 
who extended his power, in doing so, over vast parts of India. 
Ttic date must have been in 111 /to, from whidi time he 
assumed the title *greac king orklngs^; a conscious revival of 
the Achaemcnian title. The Palilavis not only had become 
Iramans, but Fell themselves as the restorers of the old cm- 
pirc. Later, Artabaa II boasted to the old Tibciiua, as 
Tacitm says,* tlrat he intended to reconquer all that Cyrus 
possessed and Alexander had 

Tltcrc is a monument of Mitliradatcs II worth studying for 
historical and archaeological reasons, in spite ofits bad state 
of preservation, a sculpture at the foot of the rock of Bchislun, 
below the monument of Darius (Pi. VII). Behlstun, an old 
sanctuary of the haga Mithra, was chosen by Darius, Isecause 
it was the place of a decisive victory^ Mithmdates may have 
chosen the same spot because he fell hunself the successor of 
* the Achacmentds. 

Unfortunately, a long modem inscription has atinihilated 
the greater part of the monument. One can stiU distinguish 
to the left two large draped figures, with remains of ihc Greek 
inscription above, the traces of another such figure to the 
right, and, adjoining, another picture of tfircc smaU horse* 
men, also with a short Greek inscription. The last one is a 
younger sculpture, to which we shall revert.- 

Foe lilt effaced portions we have as a substitute«tbc naive 
dravting of M. Grclot, travelling-companion of the chevalier 
Chardin and of a Venetian envoy about 1673, published 
Crom the archives of S. Marco at the end of the elghtectith 
century,* The drawing at least allowsone to underst|uid the 

* Thus read for //juiaifin in prvuus, !v. 6; cp. d.M/. »v, 40. 

* Tflciitu vi 31; cp, AM/, it. 74,35. 

* S'ilv.de&icy iu.lftfn.j'iif o/iurr. drRuRctom, iao9,piiiitetl 
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composluon of the picture, and, tnorcover, to restore the in- 
senpUon. Like the qngraphs imcii bed above some figures tn 
Achaemenian monumcjita, it was simply an enumeration of 
four names and titles beside tliatof tiie king. As Mlthradates 
is styled *grcat king* only^ the sculpture must be anterior to 
III B,o. when lie assumed the title ‘great lung otkings*. The 
four dignitaries are named, from right to left, as tliey stand 
hefoi'c tJie king: (1) Gotar^es, satrap of satraps. He U known 
from Babylonian documents as co*regetit of Mithradates* 
last years and his succcssoft since MLthradates seems to liave 
had no direct hdr. Gotaracs was no Arsacid, but, as his name 
shows, a Hyreamam (a) The second name, completely 
missing, cannot be restored. As there was no title he must 
have been a hereditary prince, known without other quali¬ 
fication. (3) One Milhrates with the Greek honorific epithet 
fiepisteumenos ‘confidant* (presupposing MP, Sstikan or NP. 
amin aJ~iaItana), From the unique name it becomes probable 
that he was an ancestor of the later liousc of Mihran, princes 
of Raga. Finally (4) a Kophasates, without tide. This name 
occurs only as K6hzadh in an episode of Sistan origin^ 
supplcmcntarily inserted into the Shahname, and dll to-day 
localized at the ruins on die Kfih i Khw^a. Since Slstin * 
was die fief of the Surgn ftunily, Kophasates may be an 
early member of it. Though the identifications arc only 
probable, at any rate the subject of the picture, continued 
in Sasanian art, is tile homage of four feudal vassals 10 the 
great king. In this spedaJ ease it means the investiture of 
Uie four frudal houses by Mithradates, a fact which is 
reflected still in Arabic tradition. Miibradates, the actual 
founder aif the empire, must have created its feudal 
organization. 

The amstic side of the picture can be elucidated by a 
Sasanian roclc<^sculpturc near Finizabad of the time of 
Ardashir I, The composition is almost the same, with the 
only difTcrence that here the ho^ge—in which the king 

1815, tnua \Inmlli, Vutggiaiori iruditi Ttn/^iimi: cp. Efcrzjeld, Th/tr e. 
Aiiat, pp. jG fL 
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tak«a part—paid to Uic and diat a page with a fiy- 
switch ts standing behind the Mng, These insignificant 
changes do not alter the icDnographic type. 

The attitude of the hands is remarkable: tlie light hand 
raised, covered by the sleeve. I am at a loss to explain this 
gesture. We should expect the palms to be shown, for the 
meaning ought to be that of complete surrender or of being 
unarmed, and a vdled hand might easily carry some weapon. 
Hie gesture is old. In the tomb of Artaxerxest II it is tlie left 
hand, so improbable that I prefer to believ’c it to be only 
an expedient of the artisC as the figures arc seen from the 
left.* 

To .stiow the figures in a file according to their rank and 
dignity is already an Achacmenian idea. There arc no new 
thoughts in this work, only the drawing docs not follow’ the 
convenuons of the old sculptures. With all its defacement 
one thing is clear. Bdng a rock*.'iculpture, the monument 
ought to be eminently sculpturesque, but Cu from being the 
projection of round corporeality into a telief, it has only two 
planes: the ground is chiselled out, but the mtiUnM thus pro* 
duced, instead of bang modelled, are simply engraved* 
Ailhougb a roek-sculpturc, this work of a limited art follows 
pictorial principles. 

The second sculpture, with the three horsemen, bears the 
name Got^ses Geopaihros inscribed over the middle figure, in 
later characters. The rider is not GotanEes 1 of the older 
sculpture of Mithradates, but Gotarzes II, ' Hj.-i real history 
is recorded by Tacitus. He, too, without being Arsacid, was 
‘great king', from 401041 and 43 to 51* From the legend of a 
few rare coins, it is known that he had been adopted by his 
maternal uncle Artaban 11 , who himself was Arsacid only 
through his mother, Atropatian by bis father. Tacitus relates 
that, in a.d. 50, he d^ated the rival king Meherdates, sent 
and supported by Rome, at mount Sambulos, Grcfrk mls- 
repr^entation of Cambandus, the very old name of the 
Bchistun district. ■ 

* Cp. 0 !trup, OHfnla/. 19 x 9 . 
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GcopodiiOS, the family name, means Gew’s son, OP. 

for whtcli v^aiious synon>'in3 appear in the 
Bchlstun inscripdoii, the Elephantine Papyri, and the 
Avircstau Under Darius a member of the house is satrap of 
Arachosia, Vivaham, Pap. Vaivadam. The eponym is con¬ 
sidered by the Atyan myth, without the slightest offence, to 
Ik the father of Yama, tiic first man and king; indeed an old 
lineage, lire much younger chivalric It^cnd has reversed 
the rclationsltip. Gew— tmva —has become the son of 
Godarz, and Wc^n, the family name, or more exactly an 
abbreviation of tlie tide of the hdr to die throne, has become 
personified and is the hero of the finest love-romance in the 
SM/ntSme. Bu i h c appears, uncxpcc tcdly, also in a very pious 
book, viz. in the Acts of St, Thomas, which is intimately 
connected with a monument we shall soon learn to know. 

Tlie sculpture of Gotarzes II was made at die side of the 
portrait of his ancestor, Gotarzes I, as a memorial of die 
victory which, in the manner of la terSasantan art, is symbol¬ 
ized as a single combat of two horsemen, almost a tourna¬ 
ment between die two kings. Cotaraes is crowned by a iitde 
Victory, and followed by a page on horseback; his antagonist, 
Meherdates, Is run through with the lance. Ids horse is * 
stumbling, $0 much is still discernible. 

This picture, again, can he elucidated by comparison wilh 
one of the Sasanian versions of the same subject, c.g. the 
single combat of Ardashir f and Ardavan V near Firuzabad 
(PL XI}. The Sasanian picture is even more a medieval 
tourney, witli die horses in full armour, decorated all over 
witl] the coat-of-arms of the kings. The meaning is unmis¬ 
takable:/lie victory of Ardashir over Ardavan. 

There are no other Arsacid sculptures of any importance 
known in Iran, and, still more astonishing, no remains of 
buildings of the period. ITicy may be safely guarded under 
the earth. But we cannot simply substitute the picture of the 
ArsaciSan towns of Babylonia and Assyria for the missing 
Iranian ones. 'Fhey give us a general notiofi to be sure, but 
as far as we can see, in detail, the art of Iran and of Babylonia 
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took difTcrcnt dlroctioiu diinng the Arsaddan as wcU as tiic 

Sasantait period. 

Contemporary witit the b(^;innings of the Aarsacid empire 
itt 350 A.c, the SeJeiicid satrapy orBactria iiccamc Indepen¬ 
dent^ but under Greek not native rulers. Starting from the 
regions north of the Kindukush^ the GraecO'fiactrian empire 
extended first towards the east, over Centra] Asia and the 
Kabul region^ then over the nortli-western proidnces of India 
and the PanJab; later it became dispossessed of the northern 
parts, conhned to its Indian dominions, and at [ast dis* 
integrated and disappeared there during the first century 
n.c. This empire had not only Greek rulers, but a strong 
Creek population, from the colonies w'tuch Alexander and 
Scleucus had founded on a large scale; we hear of seventy 
cities with Greek colonics and Greek constitution. Cut off 
from the West by the Arsacld empire, the civilisation and art 
of this land took a special turn. Its effect reached far over 
Ada, asshoivn by the numerous elements of Greek derivaiion 
in the Buddhist an of Gandhara and of Chinese Turkistan. 
And many Hellenistic archaisms in Sasanian art, wluch 
cannot be a loan from tlic contemporary arts of die Greek 
‘ West, arc also of Graeco-Bactrian descent. Such a group, de¬ 
tached from its origin and no longer partakingin ilie develop¬ 
ment going on at home, must preserve archaic characters. 

But the monuments we know from Central Ada and 
Gandliara belong, without exception, to a period later by 
many centuries. Even the French mission, which has been 
working in jVfghanistaii for eleven years under hardly 
possible conditions, has not yet found any remains of the 
pre-Chrisuan centuries, , 

Only one monument, though outside Graeco-Bactria 
proper, but very near to it, fits into that gap: tlic niina of 
the KQh i Khwaja in SlstSn. They were discovered for 
science in 1916 by Sir 'Aurel Stein and described in hi^/ffiirr- 
most Asta, I was tlicrc in the winter of 1924/^ and did some 
excavating during the spring of 1929, the results of whicti 
are as yet itnpuhUshcd. 
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The impressive tabte-hiH in the take is doubly holy {PI. 
VTI), The plateau^ covered wttli lombs and other remains, 
is tlic realm of the khwAjay die lord; and on die slope stands 
a castle of Rustam. Khi^aja means 'lord'; in the East it is 
used for 'Saint'; and refers to die prophet Muhatnmed in 
the form *lord of die Last Judgement and the Resurrec¬ 
tion^.' His name, 1 was told, was Sar 5 , son of Ibraliim, or 
Sari, son of Ish^, son of Ibrahim,* and tliat he lived long 
before Rustam, with whose castle he w-as in no way con¬ 
nected. llic appellatton belongs to dxosc equadons be tween 
names of the Iranian legend and of the Old Testament, which 
were in great favour in early Muhammedan times, e.g. Per- 
scpolis was called t<Aht i Jaanhtd, throne of Jamshld (the 
first king) or mar ah Stdatmarit the theatre, playground of 
Solomon.* 

The matter w'ould be worth closer investigation in con¬ 
nexion with the many lineages dciived Ihim figures of the 
Old Testament. Unable to pretend to be a st^dj descen dant 
of die prophet, people at least usurped the next noblest 
descent &om Abraham. As especially in eastern Iran entire 
nations assumed such legendary pedigrees, many old travel¬ 
lers believed themselves to have discovered the lost tribes * 
of Israel among the Kurds, Afghans, or Baluchis. If, for 
example, the BrShQis of Baludiistan, from thdr language 
Dra\idian, hence Indian aborigines, but according to 
Langworth-Dames'^ investigations mixed witli Kurdish de¬ 
ments, pretend to comefi^m Aleppo, diat is not the memory 
of an old historical fact. Aleppo, Halaby b the place W'hcrc 
Abraham used to milk— ^lab—hh cows. In its citadel there 
stood, UThdl it disappeared a few years ago, an old mosque 
of the time of NQr al-din, predecessor of Saladln, containing 

' kkiMjabii'thii^niukr, 

* t\)iuibly dsa 5 Wdf; H. C. Vate, Khurfusn^nASifitmy p. &5, calls him 
Sara Sa.^r, direct dcscendam of Abraham. 

* The mrimraetAH of Penepolii wtlh^olumoti. of Paaargiidac with 

Solumou't nutluT, and of the Mnfitiu tomb near Satpul wiih David 
bctmya a certain Ibr their actual chronological order. 
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some of the Einest worls of medieval Muhammediin art,, 
called Makan Ibrahim, the restlng'place of Abraham. 
The provenance from Aleppo and the descent from 
Abraham arc synonymous, and Br^oi is nothing but the 
Kurdisl) form of IbrShimi, 'descendants of 

Thus the prophet Ibrahim 'the friend of AUSh* has been 
assimilated to Zarathustra as Ibr^im Zaidusht, because the 
two old ‘prophets’ arc both contrasted with the new one, 
Muhammed. Alihoi^h I can trace it only in books of the 
sixteenth century, it must, like all the others, be an etjuation 
of the early Muharamedan epoch. There is only one monu* 
ment In all Iran tliat Is connected with Zarathustra’s name: 
the Ka’aba i Zardusht at Naqsh i Rusmm. Tlie sanctuary 
of Sara i Ibrahim Zardusht we must understand as the 
second, as the still living cult of the place proves. 

During the first fortnight after die Persian New Year, 
aerOi, pilgrims viril the mount from Ear and wide, remain 
three nights and days and depart, nobody knows why. Tlie 
mere date proi'cs the prC'Muhammedan, die Mazdian 
ori^n ofthisold custom. The fortnight after n^dc foltowa the 
last of die six Old Iranian seasons of two months, callcid 
‘ homiispaOjTitnil^o in the Awesta. As spdfffnauiti occurs in 
Darius’ testament with the Bab. translation madoJetum^ mili- 
^ tary camp, the unexplained name of the season can at last 
be etymologized as ‘mobilization' or‘muster of reserve-men’. 
In the Awesde writings that military term is glossed by an 
agricultural one; arto* krffna — referring to tfic various works 
to be performed in winter, to which belongs the threshing 
of the com. 

Beside the date, die locality proves the Mazdian origin. 
The Awesu, Tt. xix, says that there arc 3,244 mountains in 
Iran, a strange mystic number: 11x12x17; but the only 
mountain that owro religious significaucc is Mount Usliidiy 
invoked numberless dma as sanred. UH, literally 
means insight, reason', but as in all old Indo^Europeaii 
languages^ c£ aure^urcr^^ tJxc words for *car^ and 
^aurora^ art rclaccdt and Usbida may as wdJ dgnify *tJic 
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mountain in the dau'n* as ‘the mountain of insighr, almost 
‘of reveiaiion‘. On tlm hill is expected the appearance of the 
Sdshans, the ‘lord of the Last Judgcmcat’, the Saviour of 
Mazdianism. Because of tlus holiness, Taskt xix gives a 
description, as of no odicr land, exact In the most insignifi¬ 
cant details, of the Holy Land, where Mount Uahidi lies in 
the Lake Kansavya formed by tlic River Haitomant. The 
Kuli I Khwaja lies in tite H^Cn, the lake into wliieh the 
Hilmand falls; the situation is unique, and the identification 
has already been established by Sir Aurcl Stein in his first 
publication. 

The Aivesdc Sdshans is Zarathustra’s own son and regu¬ 
larly bears the epith et Vrth rajan, th c vie torious, vkt^nalit. 11 
b almost incredible that a Latin commentary to the Gospel 
of St. Mattlicw, the Opus Imptrjtcium^ speaks of these matters, 
and 1 \vould not have known it, ifP. Giuseppe Messina had 
not drawn my attention to it.' The Opus com¬ 

menting upon the story of the Three Magi, quotes an 
apocryphal ‘Book of Scth\ v»Tittcn not later than the fifth 
century, during the Sasanian qKich. It says that dtc Magi, 
owing to an old prophecy, awaited the apparition of the star 
that would indicate to them the birth of Christ, The story* 
b one of the many interpretatiom of Zoroastrian prophecies 
w'liich substitute the Messiah for the SOshans. Tlie Magi^ 
from tiipes immemorial, every year after the masis trituru- 
toria, the season of the threshing of the corn—that is, the fort¬ 
night after thc’Jhrmaj/d&nffw/qya and nor ^—climbed up a 
mountain in the Far East and waited there in silence until at 
last the star appeared, which showed them tJic way to Bethle¬ 
hem, It) a book of similar nature, the Cod. Cermanicus in 
Munich, it is said that after tlicir return they built a chapel 
there to Sl Thomas. The mount b called molts Victorudisj and 
the town frema which it is reached Sodola. 

The legend is one of those about ^t. Thomas, tfie apostle 
of India. In the Acts of St. Thomas, the apostle landed in 

' By letter, and 'Una prrminm Ptofiikia cB Zoioastro' in Sibtice, xiv, 
'933. PP- *70 ff- 
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India, the kingdom orCundopharr^ at the port Ssitdr^k^ a 
slight clerical error for Sindrodh^ Lite 'river Sindh’, hence 
modem Karachi, old Daibul. We, too, from Teheran, went 
to Kuh i Khw'aja via Karachi, In the Ofius Impnfxtam the 
name SindrOdli i$ further disfigured into Sodola, Sodetla, very 
comprdtensJble when transcrihuig a Persian name through 
the medium of Syriac Into Latin. It 13 evident that die nions 
Viciorialis is not ‘die victorious mountain* but ' the mountain 
of the victorious one’, of the SGshana Vrilirajan, die Mount 
Ushidi of tlic Awtnta. 

The expectation of the SOdtans, accordingly, ts the reason 
long since forgotten for the pilgrimages of to-^y, vvliich arc 
testified to by the Opus already in the fifth century. 

Tliekhwaja Sara i Ibrahim is tlie son oflbralilm Zardushl, 
thcvictorious SOshans, thekhwajaofthe Last Judgement and 
the Resurrection. Cfarist is expected in Palestine, the Mahdi 
in Samarnt. 'IKc expectation of the Messiah is always that of 
the reappearanceofa prophet at the place where the prophet 
lived. The ‘Sealand’ of the Awesta is the holy land not be- 
cause the SAsham is expected there, but because the prophet 
lived there. Zarathuslra actually lived on this same mount. 

' Accordtng to the Awesta he lived under the protection of 
‘king Vislitaspa'. Tlic Scaland was, in Achaemenian time, 
part of the satrapy ofParthava under Darius’ father Vishtas- 
pa. The conclurion is competling: on the Kuh i JChwftja, 
Vishtaspa, the father ofDarius, gave a safe refuge to Zara- 
thustra against the magus Gautnata. * 

Tlie ruins on its southern slop^ (PL VUI) are a second 
reason for making the mountain a sanctuary. Still about 
1500 they w'crc called i Rus/amj Rustam’s castif:; to-day 
halt i hhk tt hSkz^iih^^ Kuk and Kohxadh arc two anta¬ 
gonists of Rustam in a local legend, which lias been inserted 
later on into the Shdhn^ of Firdaud, The name Kohzadb 
seems to contain some historical memory. At the period of 
tlie Arsacida many historical facts, especially from the hhtory 

' The pnnuncMtun of is between i& and /, bonce KobiSi, AoA i 
is w mc ti nira , but bcorrccliy, writlcn in Ennijicai) boob. 
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of the feudal houses of Iran, were introduced into the older 
forms of the epics. Kophasates b one of the four ^’assab 
on Mithradates* sculpture at Bchistun. He may well be 
the historical prototype of the legendary^ KdhzSdh^ and 
a member of the feudal house of ^stan, the Sur^. 

Rustam, die main hero of the^SA^AFioinf, is not an I ranian, 
but king of Sakastan and a bad Zoroastnan. Hb l^end b a 
rejuvenation of the old mytli of Krs 3 spa, fragments of which 
have been preserved in the Awesta, this again being the 
Arachosian version ofa much older mythoflndra Vrttrahan, 
the dragomilaycr and pidorialis. In that very oldest shape 
of the myth, it was Vrthragna who, by his weapon, the 
khtvarv^f lightning or tbunderboU, brings about tlicfraSakrtiit 
the conflagration of the world, later on understood as rtsur- 
rcction. 

During the Arsadd period Sistin belonged to the fids of 
the electoral house of SCLren Pahlav, die first after the royal 
house, who held the office of crowning the king. The best 
known of them was the Surenas who dclcated Crassus at 
Carrhac. When Mithradatca II (between tag and 1 r i b,c.) 
first settled the Salta in the south-east of Iran, the Suren must 
have been their feudal lords, themselves the vassab of the ' 
great kings. After having contjucred nortli-w'est India, the 
Saka tended to make themselves independent, and when in 
the flrei century a.d. the sovereignty passed on from ihc old 
line of the Aisadds to die Atropatenian line, the Sure^n, till 
then loyal followers of t!ic old house, became antagonists 
of the new one. The onIy,gr(at rulcrof their family during 
that period was Gundopharr, tile founder of Kandahar, old 
Gundopharron, which perpetuates hb name. He did away 
with his vassals, the Saka ‘great kings’, and united in his hand 
the s’ast dominions in Iran and India. Pliny says that the 
kingdom at that time equalled the Arsacidan one. He ruled 
it with ^traps, from whom descended liic khshaitapa dynas- 
tics of India, which continued long after the disappearance of 
that short-lived glory-, • 

Gundophair’s reign is fixed by two dates; he ascended the 
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throne in a.d. jg. a^umed the title ofMithradates II, ‘great 
king of kings^, after having thrown off the suzerainty of the 
Arsacids, and was still ruling in 55-8, when, according to hts 
coinage, he trier! to put Orthagnes/ an Arsadd agreeable to 
him, on the Iranian throne. 

Gundopliarr is the ‘king of India*, more correctly of Saka- 
stan, of the Acts of St. Thomas. In the Saka empire, not die 
own son, but die son of the sister, the successor, an institu¬ 
tion indicating female inheritance and queer forras of mar¬ 
riage, as in ancient Elam. The highest dignitary after the 
king had die tide ‘the king’s brodicri, i.c. brolher-iir'Iaw, 
consort of the king’s si.ster, and father of the heir to the 
throne. He had die right of coinage. In the Acts of Sl- 
Thomas the first to be e\'angeli2cd is the king’s hrotlicr 
Gad, Guda of the coins. The king too favours Clwistianity, 
whence the weak orthodox of Rustam in die Iranian 
legend. The heir to die throne only appears in a book 
closely related to die Acts, the Etiangeliutn tk fransitu Mariae, 
under the name 'Abdaij, a short form of Atidagases, as the 
coins call him. The contemporary king of Iran, an enemy 
of Christian propaganda, is called Mazda!, that is simply 
‘the Mazdian, Zoroastrian’. According to the date he 
must be Gotarzes II G€wpuhr, who left his sculpture at 
Bchistitn. Gotarzes* son Wizhan and his wife Manizftay the 
heroes of the tove-romance of the Shahrtdme, in the Acts of 
St. lliomas arc living at the court of Gundopharr, 

We do not need to follow the tamiheations of the Gundo- 
pharr legend. It is apparent that the glory of the history of 
Gundopharr caused the transformadon of the old Sistanian 
myth of Krsaspa into a chivaliic legend during the first cen- 
tuiy" the process is the same as the tiansronnadon of the older 
Germanic myths into the epics of die Klbclungs during the 
age of chivalry. 

On the other lianti, the Acts of St. Thomas innoduccd 
Gundopharr into the Chrpitiani legend. In the Occident the 
three Magi, whose heads arc buried in the dome at Cologne, 
' Taciau adl» himjt/iiu Pord^; tp. AML iv, nw JL 
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zte called Kaspar^ Mdchior, and Balthazar. The .Aimenian 
tradidoD has older names: Gadaspar for Kaspar. In the 
Syriac hia name is—with dements transposed, 

but stiil closer to the original— ^Farr-windidh; and in the vast 
oriental Hieraturc on the Hircc Magi it is really Gundopfmrt'. 
Kaspar is Gundopharr. He is alvi-ays the centre, around 
which other names are grouped, for he is the one of the Magi 
who b created aflcr the image of a real person. 

An event that happened at the end ofGufidapharr^S reign, 
and left a deep impression on the people’s memory^ seems to 
liavc co-operated towards his entering the Chrbdan legend; 
the journey of the prince Tiiidatcs to Rome. In the peace 
treaty of a.o, 6i, Nero had sdpulated for this vbit, to bestow 
on Tiridates the crov^Tt of Armenia, which was already really 
hb. The Roman authors describe the pompous journey. The 
king travelled with Iib queen and a suite of 3,000 magi from 
Hamadan to Rome entirely over land, from mere bigotry, so 
as not to defile the holy dementofwater by a long sea voyage. 
Tlic triumphal journey culminated in the IBtcs Nero gave, 
and the illumination of Rome; recalling the star that stood 
sdil over Betlileliem. 

The Iranian epics contained, from old, a myth of a hero * 
travelling mto a far land to mn a bride, which was told In the 
Achaemcnian period, according to Aletander^s chamber¬ 
lain, Chares of Mytilcnc, under the names of Zariadrea and 
Hystaspes; Firdausi calls, the brothers Zarir and Gushtasp, 
During the Ars^d period the history of the kings Artaban 
II, Volagases I, and Tiridates grew into the old myth, and 
especially the myth of Zariadres was reeasi. The journey 
after the bride, under the impression of Tlridatca’joumqj' to 
Rome, became clianged from one to the Far East into one to 
Rome; the bride, however, was not given up, but supplanted 
the crown, while the original hero Zarjadres was replaced by 
his brother VishtSspa. The conjecture that the Christian 
legend of the Three Magi also had been inspired by that 
journey ofTiridates has notmet wkli approval, as no parallel 
could be afforded. The feet that the Iranian legend prcscn'cs 
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the memory of that journey is the wanted poralteL The 
Chriatiaii legend changes imperial Rome itito Bcthidiem, the 
birtli-place of the ruler of the coming kingdom of God, and 
knowing nothing of Tiridates or such other Iranian heroes, 
replaces them by that contettiporary king who was already 
connected vnth Chiistlaiiity through the Acts of Sl Thomas; 
Giindopharr. 

On the one hand, therefore^ he is the liistorical prototype 
of Riisiam, the h^ro of the Skdiindjmi on the other hand^ that 
of the leader among the Three Magi* K as par^ 

The rums of die southern dope of the hill may be called a 
large castle or a small town* They have been used twiccj and 
the traces of the resioradon arc visible cver>^ where. At firat I 
expected to find an early and a late Sasanian periodi but the 
earlier period is first century A j)-,Arsacidan, or in the East to 
be called Saka, and the younger one is third century, ^rly 
Sasanian, as proved etjually by tlic architecture, the wall- 
painting, and the omamenL The castle comprises a palace 
and a temple; it is a royal building, and must be attributed to 

the long ofthc place at ±at time; Guodophair, The popular 

name Kale i Riutam in a obtain way is right, and we could as 

* well call it the‘Castle of the Three Magi*. 

The palace occupies the higher region of the cattle, and is 
constructed around a vast court, part of which is seen on 
Ph VlII* Its entrance is a vaulted gateway on ilie south 
side; on the west and cast large barrel-vaults, iwdwtj open 
on to the courts while the mam facade, the north side of the 
court, towers Iiigh above the others in front of the a^r cndi n g 
lull- It consists of a broad gallery vvitli stairways leading up 

to a platform, the highest of the castle, where the temple 
stands. 

It is the typical Rre-lcmple* fonnerly unknown, but of 
which I have discovc;jcd during the last ten years about a 
do^en in Iran- The constituenL parts are an inner room with 
(m:^la on four corner-pic^, a closed narrow passage round 
it, in Greek tcrminolcsgy u Tcrypta’, and a gate which can 
assume various shapes. On the Kuh i KJiwfija the temple 
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could not be nusmidcrstocd, for besides its situation m tbc 
entire composition, die foundatian of the fire-altar in the 
room under the cupola was preserved, and the stone altar 
itself was found oveitunied near by. 

The long gallery which extends behind the north front 
of the main courtyard (PI. IX) showed in its first period a 
system of Doric columns, engaged in the wall, carrying an 
entablature slightly projecting and decorated with a Greek 
scroll, and a regular row of windows between the half 
columns. Tlie device as a whole is Hellenistic, and w'as 
given up in Sasanian architecture. Seen from the W^tem 
point of view, it Is nothing exceptional, and yet it 1 $ remark- 
able, being so far tbc only monument whicli gives us an Idea 
of Gracco-Bactiian architecture. 

The wall apparendy was giving way under the weight of 
the vault, and bad to be shored up in the second period. This 
was done by building a system orbuttresses with barrel-X'aults 
against it. The shape of the arches is parabolic. Against the 
lower part of the building, a solid substructure in the older 
period, a corresponding s^itcm of arclics was put, and die 
smaU outer stairways were differently arranged. 

The interior, too, had to be strengthened by a radicr thick ^ 
revetment wall which covered completely all the paitittngs of 
the first period (PL VIII). It wss easy to thinly that this 
was doT^ intendonally, and to derive a date from this 
oEiservatioii: some Iconoclasdc dme, e.g. the early Muliam- 
medan period. *But that is wrong: the only reason was to 
prevent the crumbling vaplt from falling. After the revet¬ 
ment Irad been taken away, the old paintings lay open. 

A great number of the rooms were originally painted, 
above all the gallery. The wall-palndng extend over the 
whole room: the back wall, 60 feet long, and without ^psor 
divisions; the front woU interrupted b^ regular windows; the 
deep j;^bs of those windows which in the second period had 
been completely walled up; and finally the barrel-vault 
itself. But the state of the painling was deplorable. The 
colours, where die sur&cc was preserved, appeared fresh and 
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unaltercd^notspoiEcd usu^il bysaiokc aad din; buc mostly 
the surface was eaten by some insect, building nests like 
hornets. We did not see any litdng specimen, hut as far as I 
understand, they were not white ants, a very common plague 
in Sistan. Other walls, c.g. the back of the gallery, in addi¬ 
tion to this, had suScred by exudation of salts, whose hard 
erjratab had eaten into the surface of the paintings. 

the laces of the walls are unbroken flat surEicea, With 
the sole exception of a little comice, which marks the be¬ 
ginning of the vault, there is no plastic element in the room. 
Western arcliiteciure did not reach such a state lidbrc the 
Byzandnc period. We have seen before that the rock- 
sculpturcs of fieliistun were Ibllowing pictorial principles; 
here, anchitccture, too, falls imdcr the influence of painting. 

The vault, originally a semldrcular baircj, starts from the 
cornice, painted with a festoon of laurels under a dentil. The 
design on the S’auJl, without any plastic relief, is tliat of a 
Greek coScFcd ceiling. 

Ever)' square con mins alternately either an ornament or 
a Bgure. All this is Greek in its genera] qualJdca. The 
coSored ceiling has become a universal type of ceiling, not 
»only in the West but also in oriental architecture: In the 
palaces of the khalUs at Samarra they look more Greek >hari 
the painted vault of the Kiih i IChw'Sja, since they have pre¬ 
served in plaster the plastic relief of the Gredt ceilii]g3. 

The simplest form of ornamental fllling, repeated several 
times, consists of many-leaved rosettes, exactly speaking 
the full projection from above of a lotus. This design h of 
^ypdan origin and spread from thence ever all the lands 
of the ancient East, but never played an imporlaQt part in 
Greek decoration. In our monument it cannot be regarded 
as a Greek dement, but only as derived from the Adiae- 
tnenian variety, the severe compodtioii of which Ims been 
replaced by a sketchy drawing, an illusion of naturalism. 
The rosette must have some unknown symbolic meaning. 
In Persepolis square ston^ are put out of sight under the 
thresholds of the doors with one large rosette lacing down 
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towards the undcrworEid: a position that indicates some magic 
tirtuc. 

Other ornamental fillings are composite (barmadons of fottr 
large palmcttcs arranged diagonally around a central disk. 
There arc compoddons ofsunilar charactcrin Greek coffered 
cetlings^ but nearer come die designs on Achaemcman tex'^ 
tiles, and by far the closest analogies arc furnished by Assyrian 
knobbed tiles, the original use of which is not quite clear. In 
Assyrian and Adiacntcnian an die vegetal dements arc de¬ 
rived from the Egyptian lotus and papyrus and from the 
Mesopotamian palmette; here, an dement derived from the 
Greek acanthus has been introduced into the old compod* 
tion. Wc observe always again the same proce%: the most 
striking feature has been taken over, but handled after old 
traditional practices. It is not a true comprehension of the 
foreign style, nor a real adaptation to the edd one; the irans^ 
formation remains superficial. Of five specimens so much b 
preserved that they can be restored, an important contiibu^ 
don to the ornament in Gracco-Bactrian art. That orn ament 
was not merely Greek, but full of old oncntal motives. 

Among Ute fignral pictures are two riden, one a Viingcd 
Eros on borsebacL There is nothing onencal m tills picture; * 
it is purely Greek. Its counterpicce is a similar rider on a 
leopard: still more Dionysiac than the other. The same kind 
of Eros, pi various acdons, is quite common as a decorative 
motive on silver works hum neighbouring regions and of 
approsimately the same period. 

Besides, there are sever^ figures merely resting, or playing 
an instrument, or dancing, and once an acrobat standing on 
his head.*All this belongs to the usual repertory ofHcllenisttG 
decoration, the oldmy'tliical meaning of which has long been 
lost; it is, however, quite foreign to die principles and op¬ 
posed to the ceremonial character of Achacmeman art, The 
grotesque motive of the acrobat had a great success; in the 
bad taste of Persian art of the nineteenth century, thefanale 
dancer in that pose is a favourite. Vnic types of the heads arc 
rather striking. They seem to combine an abstract idea of the 
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actital appearance of the people and a conventional drawing 

derived from Greek manner. 

The paintings on the back wall of the gallery^ wliich forms 
a retaining wall of the doping mountain, have more than 
others suffered from salt. The only part still recognizable, 
though not in theesact middle of the wall, seems to have been 
the centre of the compoaitiom A king and a queen are s tand¬ 
ing under an object like a canopy. The king, to tlie right and 
a little in front of tlie queen, lays his left arm arounti her, 
which results in rather an uncomfortable posture. But it is 
not an esceptlonal one, as it is found also on a rock-sculpture 
of Baitr^m 11 at SarMashhad. It is a questton of rank and a 
symbolic gesture in naturalistic disguise. The heads of both 
figures are seen in lialf*prolile, their dress is a symphony to 
purple. 6rom violet to scarlet, and both arc covered witli 
jewellery. The sometvliat unceremonia] pose of this group is 
due to Greek influence; the half-profile too. unknown to the 
East before, is derived from Greek art. But as a whole, com¬ 
position and style do not simply belong to Western tradition, 
but more to an intcimixiure, such as may have been deve¬ 
loped in Graecxi-Bactria. And it is astonishing to behold, in 
the first century A.O., in the Far East where Tran. Afghanistan, 
and Baluchistan meet, a painting which one could imagine 
in a Gothic cathedral or a palace of the Ghibeilines in Sicily. 

Achaemcnian art represents tlie king only in high ccre- 
tnony. on the throne or in adoration, the projection being 
always pure profile. The transmumuoti of the types can be 
traced on Bactrian coins. Very corly. under Euthydemos, 
the reverse shows the resting Hcraklcs in a quite natural 
posture, and it seems as if the unceremonial pose of later 
representations of kings enthroned was derived from such 
a Greek prototype. Under Antialkidas. middle of the second 
centxiry. we find 2£ct:B on the throne, the whole design in 
half-profile, a device many times repeated on late^ coins. 
Hie easy, almost relaxed, attitude of the legs of the silting 
god in half-profite was hransfonned into the sitting king 
witli knees spread apart in fi?ont %icw. 
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In giving up the old solenmity aud in copying Greek free¬ 
dom, this art fell into the absolute extreme. Coins of the 
period directly after that of the Koh t Khwaja fumish amax- 
ing examples, Fig, 9. These kings sprawl on thdr thrones in 
the most unmannerly way. Sevan calls it a characteristic of 
the Greek to have the sense ofpropDrtion in behaviour, winch 
distinguishes ivhat is seemly for die occasion and the person 
concerned, llicsc figures are impossible in the Ancient East, 
they are imaginable only after Greek influence had been at 
work. But die result is the loss of old dignity, the distortion 
of the new freedom Into a caricature of ill behaviour. 

To understand the genesis of these wall paintings we must 
recur to the contempontry coins, on which several of the 
motives of the paintings are met, allowing one to date the 
paintings after the dated coins. Remembering the strong 
sculptural restraint of the earlier portrait heads on Sdeudd 
and the lirsi Arsadd coins, not to speak of the Graeco* 
Bactrian ones—the most perfect coins ever produced—^it be* 
comes evident that these later mint-emblems arc not drawn 
by sculptors but by painters. Painting, in opposition to the 
development in the West, must have already replaced sculp¬ 
ture in the Graeco-Bactrian art- The reasons are to be looked 
for in spheres foreign to art. The predominance of painting 
fed to quick decadence. 

On tha window-wall of the gallery, gods were represented. 
They simply stand there, inactive, in a true oriental 'way. But 
their very grouping in diiTcrent planes of the picture is a 
feature derived from Hellenistic perspective. The design of 
the figures and of thdr heads is much more Greek than In the 
other pamiings. The garments too are Greek, some of them 
vrith textile ornaments. The emblems and attributes of the 
gods arc half-Greek, half-native. The helmet with two wings 
is in Greek art the emblem ofHennes; {icrc it has three wings 
and signifies Wthragna, the god of war. Another god holds 
the trident, tows tbesymbol ofPoscidon and of naval suprem¬ 
acy, but according to thecoimsym^tMiliaing the Indian Shiva. 
Some of the gods may be identified by comparison with the 
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KQahan coins, wlicrc simitar figures have thdr name m* 

scribed. 

It Is no unuiiua] observation that tn images of gods old 
iconograpiiic types survive which have been replaced by 
younger ones in the representation of men. From tiic gods 
of the Kiih i Khwaja, therefore, we may form a conception 
of what Gracco-Bactiian figura] painting Jias been. With all 
the injury ithas suffered, a head like that of one of these gods 
is remar k able! as a work of Greek painting, and shows what 
some of the painters could do. But at ilie same time it makes 
clear the strange dwparity, not only of quality but of style, 
among these pictures. If it was not a given fact, one would 
not think of assigning the same date to this divine head and 
another male head, and still less believe that they belong to 
two walls of one and the same room. It is noteworthy that the 
pronounced diversity ofstyJecoiiiddes widi the difference in 
projection. The half-profile ofGreek origin is connected with 
die naturalistic design, while vdth the pure profile, a con¬ 
tinuation of or relapse into ancient indigenous mctliods, 
always appears die survival of old indigenous drawing. On 
the two wiIIb of the gallery two diffcrcnl and yet contem¬ 
porary styles are opposed. This impression becomes more* 
intense when we look at the paintings in the windows. 

There the spectators at the fete are standing, the misera 
fitebs, \ few typical heads are still visible. They arc die 
nearest approaimaiion to the Old Persian type we know, all 
of them dra\vn*in profife. The whole group may be con¬ 
sidered as a third style, needier oFGrcek descent like the gods, 
nor produced by the developments of Graceo-Bactrian art. 
Even 300 years after the foundation and sliortly after the dis¬ 
appearance of the Gracco-Bactrian empire, that art remains 
eclectic. The different dements have not been assimilated, 
gfiturrhing essentially ncw and originid has not been created. 

Thc^ssertion that the figures in the windows represent the 
true Old Persian style is proved by a small fragment in my 
collection which once most havcVxen part of the shoe of a 
sculpture at Persepolb (PI. X). On this polished stone, 

I. 
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before it reedved its purple paint, the sculptors— perhaps 
in conversation during their work—have engraved, with 
a sharp point, ra-o human heads and that of a lion, small 
designs like miniatures which stand comparison with the 
b«i paindngs on Greek vases, and w'hich I regard as one 
of die finest spedmem of Achacmentan art, Tlidr special 
value is that tliey reveal to us what free artistic thought, 
what reality stands behind the hieratic and convendonal 
abstraction of the Achaemenian sculpture, and how that 
sculptural abstraction was created. 

Aichitccturc and painting of the KiUi i Khwaja equally 
date the ruins In the first century a-D. TIic third indication 
is provided by the architectural ornamentation (Pi, X), The 
material is plaster. Every detail is known from Parthian 
buildings in Babylonia and Assyria, but the work of tills 
Eastern specimen is by far the finest. Here we arc nearer 
to its origin, a statement wliich implies no special praise. 
Gypsum in aiicr-days had an tmmctisc success in Persian 
must be tlie cheapness of it, its lack of character, 
its yicl^ng to every artiaiic frivolity, that has made it the 
fawurite material. Real art cannot be enrated without 
resistance to be overcome. Gypsum does not resist; it allows 
sham effects without labour. It dominates in Sasanian and 
early Muh^medan times in Persia; the medieval architec¬ 
ture revels in plaster, and tonday there is nothing buj plaster. 
The oldest attempts arc not without beauty, certainly effee* 
tive; but tie prevalence of plaster causes tlie hopeless 
decadence of architecture. Sirnii^ to the SaTawid art of the 
^centh century, unduly overrated, this early architecture 
j$ already focused on mere decoration: the surface. 

The walls arc of stamped earth, not even of sun-dried 
bncks. In Babylonia b^ed brick is used, but that too la 
no material to crraie high architectural art. The archi¬ 
tecture of the Arsacid^ period is a relapse into almgst pre¬ 
historic conditions. It is hard to believe how the marvellous 
tcidinique of the Achaemcman period could be so completely 
lost and give place to such a low level. That the cast of Iran, 
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tmially far behind the wot, took the leading part docs not 
alone explain the phenomenon. The real reasons Ue outside 
the sphere of art. 

Looking back, we may state that the long prehijnoric 
period of Iran is followed, about 700-400 b.c., by a period of 
ascending developments, more of adaptation than of crea¬ 
tion. TbcK developments, having already passed their cul¬ 
mination, are abnipdy cut offby Aiesander’3 conquesL The 
long period from 300 B.c. to a j>, 200 begins with complete 
surrender to everything European. But having lost its own 
traditions the art remains a mere cclecttdsro; it neither 
really understands nor assimilates the spirit of HeUenism. 
Predominant is painting, which contributes to the decom^ 
position of sculpture and architecture. Accepted without 
resistance, Hellenism, while preparing the Western world 
for a great future, had the most destructive cfiect on Iran, 
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LECTURE III 

THE SASANIAN EPOCH 

■pX-ACTLY as 850 years before, under Cyms, a northern 
^ dynasty was replaced hy a southern one, thus in a.d. 224 
the J^cids were overthrown by the Sasanids. In the very 
details, the course of events runs pamJld. Cyrus built Pasar- 
gadae as a visible token of his mdepcndcncc; Ardashir 1 built 
the town of Flnizabad under the name /Yrdasbir-Khtirra 
‘Ardashir’s Majesty*, and his Arsactdan lord writes him a 
letter: ‘You nuserable Kurd, how dareyou budd such a royal 
residence?’ ^ 

The Sasanians traced their lineage back to the old kings, 
separated from them by a space of 550 years. In this gap 
belong the Stakiman coins, wliich have been so successfully 
classified by Sir George Hill tliat with our present knowledge 
nothing can be added. The scries-though not completc^is 
a 1 ^*^ one, shoiving no agm of discontinuity. It joins itn- 
• mediately on to the coinage of thc old FratadSra. When, about 
°mcorporated into the Amcid elnptre. 
ihctitleofus nilCT was changed into the normal designation of 

P«^raamesAutophiwdatcs- 
VatfradSt remains common, but the most frequent is Darius- 
Dara, and next to it ^Irtaxcrxes-Ai^dashlr. Elsewhere, these 
names are not attested outside thf Achaemcnian lioiw. 

^ A reg^r formula of the Sasanid protocol is ‘whose lineage 
ifi from the gods’. As the language ofihis formula is Parthian 

the j^cids must have used it, and llicy may have chosetl 
it m imitation of the apotlieosis of Heilenisde kings; but in 
the case of the Sasanians it must be understood as a more 
modem substitute for ihe archaic bagan ‘the divine’, of the 

Ft^dara. The formula pomts to ihefrAchacmcmandesccnt, 

Tlic Iwt of the Siakbr£m coins was struck by Ardashir 
before his soveragnty; the last hut one by bis elder brother 
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Shapur. Both bear on the reverse the head of their father 
Papak, i a continuan ce of the preceding coin-devices. Of the 
three stages of Ardashir’s ohh coinage as great king the last 
is an evident imitation of the late coinage of Mitliradatcs T]» 
300 years older*. It was Mitliradatcs who reassumed die tide 
of die Achaemcnids as die restorer of the old empire, and 
OnndophaiT assumed the ddeof Mithradateswhenhemade 
himself independent. There can be no doubt that Ardashir 
consciously itmiated the Mithradates coinage with the same 
meaning, whether the restoration was a programme or con¬ 
sidered as realized. The Sasanians must have had certain 
historical knowledge. 

The Iranian Iqjcnd has completely forgotten the Achae- 
menids, and that legend was the only form ofhktorical tradi¬ 
tion in Iran. It know^ one Bahman, father of Dira, only in 
conneidDit with the imported myth of Semiramis, and in 
addition^ Bara, son of Ardashir, from translations of the 
romance of Alexander. Bahman and Ardashir were amal¬ 
gamated into one person, and the &thcr QTDfira became the 
ancestor of the Sasanids. If the alleged anccstonhip had 
no reason but the two legendary names of the cptts, the 
descent ought to be r^arded as non-historical, although the * 
name of that Bahman contains the sole dim reminiscence of 
the royal name of the great Darius: DSraya-vahumanah. But 
most probably the ease is quite diderent. The personal 
names Bahman and DSii. taken from the epics, have been 
introduced sub^uently into a vague tradition of Achae- 
mcnid descent, to better, substantiate the claim, and the 
tradition may have been genuine, although die names are 
legendary, ITte fact Itself would not be at ail unlikely, as the 
contein]joranoous houses of Atropatene and ofHyrcania can 
be traced back to die Achaemenian period. 

Whereas the names Bahman and arc taken from the 
legend, the name Soraa, afrer whom die family is called in 
their own inscriptions Sdsdmkda^ seems to be historical, Sis&n 
has been introduced into die legend, alternating with Dari, 
as a son of Bahman, The double filiation betrays the lineage 
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as art^ial; Dara is secondary, SSsan origina], Sasan, how- 
ever, is noi a man, but the personificatton of a eiUc, just as 
Wciati is the personified title of the H>TCaniaii prince royal. 
The Gath, and Awest, title of a satrap or ficld-mardial is 
sdslar^ ‘commander*, surviving in MP, and in *kitd& o/- 
sdsi^rdn\ tirie of a book like the ShdA-ndim, In OP. the 
genitive of this Median word ought to be *sdi 0 ^a-^ MP. 
tviicncc Smn ‘the commanders’.^ Thus theSasanian family^ 
name perpetuates an OP, tide, just as the Deiodds of 
xMcdia appear in the legend as jfcaw. in Firdausi as ktadnim 
‘the Royal ones’. 


Ardashir's victory over the last Arsadd U pictured on a 
rock near Firuzabad (PL XI), of which no photographic 
survey had been made; we have already compared a detail 
of It Kith die sculpture of Gotar^es. The picture consists 
of three pairs of horsemen; to the right Arda,diir with 
Ardavan V; in the middle his son Sbapur, who, as told 
in the chronieJe of Tabari, kiUed the vizier of Ardavan in 
^at battle; and to the left a young page of the king, who 
drap an anUgonm from the saddle. All the figures bear 
^ ^d coat of arms, also on their hones* armour. In 
the century A.D. chivalry and feudalism were com¬ 
pletely developed in Iran, a thousand j-ean earlier than in 
Europe. Tlic crests identily the figures on various bas-reliefs 
as the indiridual crowns of die kings, compared with 
thar coins, assign all die sculptures to their rightful owners 
even in die absence of inscriptions’ ' * 

Here the historical event is not epndensed into one realistic 
and drantadc moment, as, for otampte, Alexander’s victory 
over Darius III in the famous mosaic of Naples, hut, con- 
ttary to the principle of Hdlenisdc art, is symbolized by 
three toumaments. These single-combats never happened 
but express the idca;m a perfect and unmistakable way 
according to the naive, mythical mind of die people. The 
same principle prevails at Behistun, where Darius puts his 

.. ^ f^ge, b aid to have abo the meanins 

M ht^diAk m MP. it ToiuiiEng'* 
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foot on the vanquished Gaumata, and where Uie 
‘pseudo-kings* stand in front of him as prisoners, 'rhat 
too n^er actually happened, but is perfect as a succinct* 
graphic description of the historical and ethical contents of 
tljc inscription. It is the ofd oriental principle of the 'speak- 
ing gesture*, of the symbolical and epical as opposed to the 
dramatic style of Greek art. The triumphal sculpture of 
AnnuBonini at Sarpul, s,ooo years before Darius, is iden¬ 
tical in principle and details of compost don. Behistun is 
not tJjc spontaneous imitation of any such antique work, 
nor is the sculpture of Ardashir; they arc but the continuance 
of, or tlic relapse into most ancient methods and ideas. 
That observation, valid not only in art but in many other 
spheres, may be generalized. TTie Sasantan epoch is one of 
reaction of the oriental mind against Hellenism. 

TIvc younger the period, die greater the number of monu¬ 
ments surviving. But here the monuments are not at all 
equally distributed over the whole epoch, nor over the extent 
of the empire. On the contrary, they arc limited to short 
spaces of time and to a few localities. This circumstance, 
from the beginning, reveals something artificial in this move¬ 
ment; the reaction was not quite spontaneous, and the * 
Sasanian art is not a product of tlie essence of the people. 

There are some twenty rock-aculptures, but with two 
exceptions, viz, one picture of Ardashir west of the Unuiya 
Lake, and the i Bust^ near KJrmanshah, all of them lie 

in the province of Pars, and if there are any other pictures 
they can only be expected south of Fimzabad in the same 
province. The date of the .sculptures is, vvith the sole excep¬ 
tion of tht Tfiq i fiust^ (about a.u. 6oo), the few years from 
A,D, 224 to 300, This would indicate a local development, 
concentrated into a few years; but tJiat again is contra¬ 
dicted by the lack of a continuous dcvrlopmcnt of style. 

Up tci now, an early group, the work of Ardastiir 1 ,224-41, 
could be distinguished, followed by a second stage under tJie 
long reign of Shapur I, and reaching an apogee with the 
only picture of Eahi^m I, 274—7. that the vitality 
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diminishes, and already under Bahr^ II (till 393) a 
complete stagnation b^ins. But even during tlic short 
period of ascendance under Shapur I, the art shows no !c^cal 
development, 



F«. Gnffito oTSli^Rir, ekkrr bnuber oT AitbsUr I, «t Priwpeln. 

Recently, three stpl older graffiti have bean discoveiet 
at Pmepolis that allow a deeper insightlnto the begniiinga 
two of a prince standing. Fig. 1 o, one of a rider. Compaq 
wnh the coins, one of the%tandmg figures can be identified- 
not quite certainly on account of the damaged condition a 
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the crcst"witli SJiapiir, the elder brother of ArdashiTf wlio 
ruled only three montlts and is said to have been killed at 
Pcrsepolis by a falling stone. The design could aimaiit be 
Arda&hir I himself before becoming a great king. The 
second figure, very similar, perfeedy preserved and nicely 
drawn, k their lather Papak; and the horseman, an elabo¬ 
rate design in the style of die later rock-sculptures, is one 
Manuchihr of Stakhr, who according to die arrangement 
of tlie coins by Sir George Hill b separated from Ardashlr I 
only by two generations, P£pak and Ardasbir IV of Stakhr, 
and hence may be dated approximately a,d. 150-175. 

These drawings, which anticipate two consdtuent motives 
of Sasanian art, belong entirely to the realm of painting. 
Supposing the rock-sculpturcs had been unknown, acquain¬ 
tance widi these drawings w'ould liave led no one to expect to 
find them again transfigured into the colossal relief. And 
remembding the conclusions drawn from the sculptures of 
die Arsacidan period at Bchistun, and from the paintings at 
the Kuh i Khwaja, we can cstabllsli that not only the late 
stage of Sasanian art, the TSq i BustSn, but the rock-sculp¬ 
ture in its initial stage depends on painting, and that the 
branch of art in which dib special style w^ created and* 
developed was not sculpture but painting. 

The main work of j\rdashir*s period is the sculpture at 
Naqdi i,Rustaxn, which represents his investiture by the god 
Hormizd, The Iranian conceptian of die divine right of 
kings, going back to an almost prehistoric period, in Sasanian 
times was clothed w‘ith^a knighdy appearance. Just as 
Mkhradates invests hb feudal dignitaries, thus, in Sasanian 
art, die,god invests the king with ring and sceptre. Tlie 
attribution to Ardashir, certain by itself, is confirmed by a 
trilingual inscription in Arsaddan and Sasanian Pahlavi,and 
in Greek, Nothing cdse b Greek in thb sculpture, except, at 
best, high relief. The wholeidea o*f it is not dramatic, but 
symbolical, and moreovermagic. Bodi horsemen stand over 
a prostrate enemy, the god on th&devil, characterized by his 
coifiure of snakes, the king on Ardavan, the last Aisadd, 
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marked by his crcsi. Tlic picture not only wants to tell us 
tliat Ardashir defeated the Arsacid and was invested with 
supreme powCT by the grace of Hormixd, but is intended 
to ctemaliae his victory and his dynasty. 

The compostdon h absolutely symmcmcal. Already in 
Acltaemcnlan an the feeling for symmetry is strong; c.g, at 
Petsepolis it leads to the strange repetition of ihcgrcat tribute 
procesnon, in its entire development of almost 300 feet, on 
two adjacent sides of the sustaining wall of the great apaddtia. 
The mme need for symmetry dominates architecture and the 
applied arts. The relief of Ardasliir is a classic example of 
what has been called ‘heraldic style’, which was imported as 
a foreign ciemcni mto ancient Greece from the East via Asia 
Minor. If it appears m Sasanian art in its purest shape, after 
the moderation in which it was employed in Acbacmcnian 
art, it means a relapse into innate postulates, tike the prin¬ 
ciple of speaking symbolkm. 

On a sculpture of Bahram I at Dlshapiir, with the same 
subject, die symmetry is somewhat softened; at least die 
hopes’ heads no longer touch each other. Tlic design of the 
mumak, in its entire plasdcity, is, to us, an improved natural- 
'^ism. In this picture Sasanian art culminates, but the pre¬ 
ceding reliefs do not lead to it in a regular ascending omve. 
Attempts of very different cliaracicr were made and aban¬ 
doned; again and again one feels the participation offoreign 
hands. The monument of Bahtam is also notable for quite 
a different reason. According to its style and (he crown of the 
king, k belongs to BaJu^ 1, anc^ thus it was described in 
an inscription in the right upper comer. But the name has 
been erased and replaced ^ that of hu youngert brothcr 
Narsdij^who became king only sixteen years lata*, after 
Bahram^s grandson. The account ofhls irregular succession 
is given in the inscription of Paikuli, the only really historical 
inscription of the age. This is a rare ease of useless is^dfica- 
tion,< betraying a deep Imtred between the brothers, to 

Compare llie fchalif ol-Ma'man suEktimtitig hb namr for that of 
Abd al-mnlii m tbe Domfi of the Rock at Jerusalem. 
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which may also he ascribed the intcotiDnai mutilattonof 
adjoining sculpture of Bahrain II, Narseh's nephew and 
predecessor. 

This sculpture represents the subjection of some Arab 
tribes not mendoned in history* The Hug is seen on horse^ 
back to Ute left, die Arabs to the right, in ti^uced, exactly as 
the ibreign nations in the tribute procession at Perscpolis, by 
a Parian usher, and bringing their tribute of horses and 
camels. The group of men and aiumaJs ra four planes, the 
figures overlapping each other and forming a congested 
crowd, is quite pictorial. It suffices to contrast the Perse- 
potis tribute procession wtli the space between the figures 
and tu clearness of design, to understand that the principles 
of the Bishaphr sculpture arc not those of a sculptor. 

Tlse father of Bah ram, Shapur I, had won a great success in 
A.D. fl6o which he pictured five times, tlirice at his residence 
Bishapur: the victory over Valerian, and liic capitulation of 
the Roman army. The differences in style between the five 
representations elucidate best how strongly not only foreign 
influences but foreign hands must have been at work in 
Sasanian sculpture. 

The prototype is shown by the gigantic sculpture at Naqsh* 
i Rustam: the Icing on horseback; before him , kneeling and 
begging mercy, the Empieior, whasc head is like the portrait 
on his coins; in the background a Roman, standing, whose 
hand the king grasps. It has been tried in vain to discover 
what historical figure this Roman is meant to represent. As 
a matter of fact, Shaput;’s victory was dubious and not a 
lasdng one. The Peraan army, finding no resistance except 
at Edesm, overflowing and plundering the whole land, be¬ 
came disorganized to sucli a d^tce that weak resistance, 
locally organized, had great issue. A self-appomtcd leader, 
Kallistos, attacked a Persian corps in Cilicia, took the harem 
of Shqpur prisoner, and Shapur, in the greatest liaste, rc> 
turned to Ctesiphon, purchasing bis passage through Meso¬ 
potamia at the cost of all his captured gold. From Rome 
things were quickly restored. Gallienus, the Caesar of the 
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W(at, conferred the post of Caesarof the East on Odcaathus, 
prince of PaJmyra. \\Tiat the picture of Shapur expresses 
by itjsyTnbohain is perfectiy clear. The Mag of kings, having 
captured the Emperor, gives away the Caesarean majesty 
to a man of his choice, in coniradlcdon to the historical 
facts, but as a desire to be realized by die magic of the 
picture, 

In the sculptures of Bishapur the same subject has been 
enlarged. To the right are represented, above tJirce, below 
two groups of footmen, always three togetlier. For the rcla- 
dons of Sasanian art to the East these groups arc specially 
interesting; for their close similarity, almost identity, with 
groups in Buddhist paintings from Central Ada shows that, 
al^ough Hellenistic as a whole, Asiatic in most of its details, 
this an is not of western Greek, but of Gracco-Bactrian 
origm. To the left, in two larger panels, the cavalry appears. 
The single horsemen are echeloned in such a way that only 
the whole figure and liorse of the last one is shown in full; of 
ail the others^ the fore-part only. This pictorial expedient 
^ves the illusion of a very large number. Tliai they arc all 
dcndcal is an archaic feature, at the same time utterly un- 
Greek. 

On a second sculpture at Blshapur (PI. XH) the cavaln- 
is stiU better represented. It is really a very large number. 
Sixty figures in four rows. Little diircrcnces in outfit and 
heimetjs indicate die foremost figures as men of high rank. 
The scale is less than halflifc-skc, k striking' contrast to the 
scale, three times life-size, of Naqsh i Rustam. The little 
fi^ro, m long files between a frame, recall the Roman 
triumphal sculptures, especially those of the iriumphal 
columns. The Roman capdves built for Shapur the great 
jfstem of roads, bridges, irrigation-works, and dams in 
the one at Shushtar still called the W f Aefrer. 
It IS only reasonable to assume that among the prjsonm 
^cre wt^enumbersof masons and sculptorswho co-operated 
m creating Shapur^a numerous sculptures. 

How such an army, a great crowd of men, was represented 
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in Achacmcnian art may be studied in the great tribute pro¬ 
cession of Pcrscpolis. Ttic division into paralfd zones, the 
exact separation of infantry and cavalry, are the same; the 
framework, left unwTOught in Bishop Or, is decorated with 
rosettes in Persepoiis, 'rhemoin difTcrence is that in Acbac- 
mcnian art the principles of sculpture dominate,* hence the 
figures are dearly spaced, no overlapping occurs, much of 
the ground is shown, evcrjihing is clear; there are no pic¬ 
torial effects. The armies of Shapur are the Old Peiaian 
forms in Gracco-Bactiian dress. 

The picture of the horsemen was a detail of a very large 
sculpture which represents the whole army. As in Persepolis, 
the one side is occupied by the troops, waiting inaedvdy, 
as mere spectators, the other side by the trlbutc-beareTS 
(Pi. XII), Apparently Romans and Persians are mixed; 
the physical types, costumes, armour are scarcely correct, 
and the imfinished state of many of the details makes it 
difficult to interpret the various objects which the soldiers 
arc carrying. They look more like spoil than trihuie. The 
main scene (PI, XI), showing Shapur and Valerian, is put 
in the middle, corresponding to the second zone from below. 
By tlib disposition, in the vertical axis of the picture a void is * 
produced which cuts the whole in two parts, most ungainly. 
Such a thing would be unthinkable in HeUemsiic art, and is 
only po^blc where a picture is regarded not as an artisdc 
unit but as a narrative. It is another rdapse into old oriental 
methods, the more striking as the Hellenistic style of the 
details demands die unity t^fthc whole, and stands in unmiti* 
gated contradiction to the compoddon. 

A comparison of the two middle pieces of the large pictures 
illuminates the differences of style tliat prove the artifidal 
character of ail tliese works. To the prototype, as represented 
by Naqsh i Rustam, two Persian dignitaries are here added 
to die right, further a little Victory that crowns the king, a 
cheap Hcllcnbtic symbol already used in the Gotarzes sculp¬ 
ture at Behistun, and a dead enemy under the horse, Thh 
really ought to be the same Valerian who is kneeling before 
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ite king, but syniboUze: the 'Roinan* in general and haa tiie 
same magic significance as in the picture of Ardaahir’s in¬ 
vestiture: to make die triumph permanent. The Roman 
proi^gtE, here, is conducted by the Icing to meet Valerian. 
Both pictures are essentially the same, but the design of the 
second has much more mo%’ement and irecdom: it is 
superior to such a degree that, if by chance it were an un¬ 
dated mythical sul^ect, and not one and die same 
event, one would not attribute both to the same time. The 
diffcreaiccs in style must be the work of artists of dificrent 
origin who had to euccute a prescribed 

Many of the details also show the changed style, but im- 
changed spirit. In the second row fPl. XIIl), for example, 
soldicia who, in spite of their Mongoloid exterior, most pro b¬ 
ably are meant to be Roman legionaries, are leading, as spoil 
or as tribute, a pair of lions, tn the row below an elephant 
and a horse. In Perscpolis the Armenians are seen bring¬ 
ing horses, the Khuzians a lioness turning back furiously 
to her cubs. The idea is old and similar, the cxccudon 
modemixed and Ihreign. 

Or take the picture of a chariot. It ought to be that of the 
‘ emperor, and reminds one of a portable selia atrvlis, but 
is st^ccly correctly drawn. The right horse is far in from, 
the l^Si one so tkr ba.ck chi^t it docs not appesir to dnw the 
chariot, ^th cover a tribute-bearer in the background, 
whose action b not connected with the chariot, wherca.s, 
in the original konographic scheme, hb place ought to be 
taken by the leader of the chariot^ How ihia motive is treated 
in Persepolb is shown by a section from the tribute of the 
Syrians; several planes arc already used by this pld sculp¬ 
ture, but the projection of two horses and one man into the 
low relief is masterly; a difficult problem h solved to per¬ 
fection under the coercion of space and material, as a real 
sculptor only can solve it. The same motive at Bishapur, on 
the contrary, looks like the sketch for apaindng, executed 
^cepnon^y in stone, l^c correspondence of the composi- 
tion m i^tic of that diSerent character is striking. 
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Another rock-sculpturc at Blshlp Qr inepresen ts ttic triiimpti 
over an Indian people. The hbtoncal drciumtances are not 
mentioned, neither in Roman nor m Eastern sources. But 
already .Ardaahir had made conquests in the East, and Sha- 
pur, who asumed the title of ^king of kings of £r^' most 
probably enlarged Uicro. In diat picture a groom is leading 
the lung’s saddle-horse (PL XIX), a subject also occurnog 
among the sculptures of Pcrsepolis. The comparison teaches 
the same. The Sasanian style is sketchy^ concealing and 
leaving in the dark many things. In Persepolis we admire 
tlie artistic honesty; everything is clear. 

In the middle of the Indian triumph is Shapur on the 
throne. Tlte sculpture is only half-finished; the crown is 
meant to be a broadly projecting, turreted crown, sur¬ 
mounted by a globe. What looks like the tlmee heads of a 
trimurti is in reality the king’s face between two pufl& of curls. 
We have touched on the sulycct of the projection already 
when discussing the painting of the king at the Kuh i Kh waja. 
Achaemcnian art know's only the profile view of the hi ghl y 
ceremonious scene. On the Bactrian coins we can observe 
the gradual transition from pure proHlc over threoquartcr to 
full front view. In Sasanian art last scheme occurs again ‘ 

on a much dratroyed sculpture of Shapur 1 at Naqsh i 
Rustam and on one of Bahram II at Naqsh i BalirSrn; it is 
rather common in the industrial art of the late Sasanian and 
early Muhamm^an periods. The Bactrian provenance is, 
in thb case, very safely proved. The cHect of full front view 
with knees asunder is barbarous, but intentional. In the 
oldest oriental art the front view, almost exclusively used for 
heads of demons, protective or malignant, and lor lions, is 
always apotropaic; to rq>ul5c, frighten. The pure side view 
of all other pictum is harmless; it is looked at, as a story is 
heard. The front view of the heads spefiks to the onlooker, it 
assails 1pm. There are two reasons for representi ng par- 
dcuTarly the king in front view*. Be is the natural centre 
of the picture, and the feeling for^mmetr^* demands thw 
centre to be drawn in strict symmetry. At the same time, 
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the terror mtut be expressed which the sight of the orieoiat 
ruler inspires. Although it baj passed through the. medium 
of Greek art* this picture b thoroughly Asiatic* 

If ihc assertion that Sasanian art b a reaction of the oriemaJ 
mind against Hdlenbm b true, we ought also to makeaimilar 
observatians in architecture. Not a few ruins arc known* 
most of them badly destroyed and unexplored by excavation* 
ail of tlicm, even the most uisignificanc ones* called palaces, 
none a temple: a most improbable state ipsofaeta. 

Long ago, after having been the first time in Qasr i Shiiin, 
the idea struck me that the ruin called *ibur-gatcs% 

might be a fire-temple. It could not be a palace, for the large 
palace of Khusroy II, of quite a different type, stands at its 
side. It b a domed building* and the Arab authoi^ mention 
the emblems on the domes of Sasanian fire-temples; the dome 
rises free in the middle of a court, as if separated by a temenos 
from the profane outer world. 

Thconty building comparable, then, was the temple of the 
sun-god in Hatra, not exactly Iranian, but Arabic, and not 
a real firc-iempic* but also a square, vaulted room with the 
^ emblems of the sun-god on the lintel of the door, and, as a 
sure sign of its rcligioiis character, surrounded by a narrow, 
vaulted passage, a like, for example, the temple of 

Ncmausus and Ptotina at NImes, The Romans mention 
it when speaking of the sieges of Hatra by Tsajan and 
Sepdmius Sevcius. The type is related to some Nabataean 
temples of prc-Muhammrfan Arabs, and relations to Iran 
were quite possible. 

Thb reasoning was right. In 1923 Sir Percy Loraine 
showed me a place in the Shahriy'ar dbtrict, called Taiht i 
Rustam. Rustam's throne {FI. XV). It b a natural p>Ta- 
mid of basalt on which b built, at a third of its hdght, 
one platform* and a^second on its summit. The platforms 
measure about 60 feet square and from is ro 18 f^ct liigh* 
and arc constructed, seemingly without mortar* of a stone 
tliat breaks in fiat, bricit-sliaped pieces, sometimes of con¬ 
siderable size. The technique, not observed in Sasanian 
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but in Arsaddan rutm, although perhaps due to local con- 
dldonSf.t^an be considered as Areacidan, 

The ruins mark a Mazdian place of worship, as, for certain 
ceremonies, ‘hjgh>placcs* were used; Herodotus also men* 
tions them. Of the sanctity of the place a little modem 
imifnzidt near the lower platform is wimesst an example 
of Sir William Ramsay's ‘law of the persistence of wor shi p*, 
for which there are cotmtlcss proofs. 



If* Fflglt-plux Alicl fillrWiCT t ftiip lp rtf Knl i* £Xjlld!ltV| tCIlll f'**! . 


The same combination of high-places and lower temple 
occurs in the mins of Kale i Dukhtar, the 'Princess* castle' 
m Khurasan, Fig, 11. Here the lower structure has the * 
normal appearance of a Sasanian temple: clumsy walls of 
nibbic in thick mortar, a high parabolic cupola, constructed 
over a square room with four large arched openings and 
resting on primitive bridging of tbe angles, and around 
the central room a narrow passage. All the later discoveries 
tended to confirm the cpndusion that they are all fire- 
temples. The last proof was fumshed by the tetnple on 
the Kilh»i KhwSja, dated firom the first century, where we 
unearthed in the central room the base of the altar and, 
near by, found the overturned stone altar. 

That altar has the Arsacidan shape known also from 
Babylopia and Assyria; a cylindrical or double-conicaJ shaft 
on a few steps, serving as a basis, and the same steps reversed 
as top, with a cavity for the fire, 'Ac Sasanian altars^ known 
so far from pictures only, resemble the Arsaddan, if of stone, 

M 
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but with higher proportions; if of metal, they consist of a 

large brazier on a tripod, sometimes with a central support. 

The name of the ruin at Qasr i Shinn, ^udr-q^pa, is Kurdish 
and means ‘four-gates' or *quadnip!c^atc\ In Firs the 
usual name of the ruins of the same description is Tour 

arches, gates'. The designation is perfectly natural, as the 
ruins consist of four arches, and yet It means more, via, a term 
orarchitccltirc. The word resembles idf-sd^f an Arabicized 
Old Persian w'oid, understood as Tour bazars’, but originally 
Tour-cornered, quadrangle', at the same time market¬ 

place’; or idr-jSyt ‘four canals’, mod. haud, for the water- 
cisterns or *cdsteiia* usually placed where two pa nals cross 
each other.* To these terms belongs eSr-tdq. 

A building of the same class exists at Firuza bad. On a high 
square substructure orhewn blocks—a rare thing in Sasanian 
architecture—with four flights of steps, once stood a cupola 
resting on four comer piers. The building is memtioned in 
the Pahlavi Kdrndmak iArtaxlf^t *Res gestae Artaxaiis*; a short 
description is given by Tabari Cfom ilie Sasanian ‘Book of 
Lords’, and a more ^pUcit one by some early geographers. 

^ The building is unanimously attributed to Ardashir 1 , but two 
distinct sul^ects are partly cortlused; the great palace of 
Ardashir some miles outside the town, with a warm spring in 
Its forecourt, and the temple inside the town on iheplatibnn. 
Tabari calls the palace tirbdl, whereas according to the 
description — ^and etymolc^—^the expression clearly applies 
to the temple. The word tiridl, in Arabic, can stand ibr the 
itmtimts of a racecourse, but otherwise is exclusively ii^ yd 
for this building. In spite of its Arabic appearance, it might 
be a loan-word fronn the Pahlavi, singuLr to 
as an Arabic ’broken plural’, from Greek tetrafy'Ion, quad- 
ruplc gate, Kurdish i^r-qapu, NP, idr-tdqi about a.d. 224 
3 temple in the Cir distant f iruzabad had the Greek name 
Utrafylon. 

' Cp. the Nihiii. tcmi IQJnnK or KTlSJa'l for dw: temples, which 
racRiblt 1J1C Intnuw. ^ 

* (Ch. 600 A.O. ftyt occun ju t£l£f *hoIl* io T phl J 
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On the foundation and history of the templjMf litemttfre 

contains connderablc and, where we can check it, correct 
infbrnution. In the valley of Gira, between Finizabad and 
K 3 zar^, I found, hM^des ocher remains, the ruins of two 




« II. firv^BipIe Cir«ciq niw Giim. 


* 

larger and two smaller fire-^tcinplcs, to be ascribed on 
account of some details of plan and construction to the 
middle Sasanion period^ Figs. la and 13. Thdr history 
we learn through Tabari, from the Sasanian prosaic SASk- 
n^nfd nahr^m V Gdr, the son of fjuceii Suzan, had a vizier 
Mihmarseh son of Btidiza, know% to the Byzantines, Theo* 
phancs and Sokratca, as Narsaios. The village BurazgQn 
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# * 
and the River Bura2a still bear the name of the ^ther^ 

the son is called *the sage of bis age’i like some other 

Perstan vijdcre^ but never a king. The lather, whom a 

late legend has completely transformed into myth, was a 

or Gewpuhr, of the Hyrcanian house of Gotarses. 


K»o. 13^ Fur-temple £dr-tiq DfiHr Gin. 


The fmdal s^tem having been abolished by Ard^phir, the 
hereditary princes henceforth appear as vizicra and ministers. 
Mihmarseh had three sons, Zcrvfoidadh, M^gushnasp, and 
—corrupt in Tabari, but to be supplied from Dinawari— 
Godarz, minister of war. Now Tabari relates that Mihmar- 
seb founded four villages in the valley of Gira^ district 
Shapur, each with a firc-teraple, the first called Fardz-mara- 
Come near to me, lord’-—^possibly surviving in 
F ar^hband, the modem name of one of the ruins—the three 
others dedicated to and named after his sons. In connexion 
with them he planned three gardens, one vrith 12,000 palms, 
one with 12,000 olivc-treefi, one with 12,000 cypresses. At 
the time of dther Tabari or his immediate source, Ibn al- 
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Muqafla*| about 800, the properties were stUl flourishing and 
in possession of the family. There is no reason to doubt 
the four niina of fire^templea in Gira are thewe of the four fire- 
temples founded by Mihmaneh. 

The holy fires burnt in strictly closed rooms and were care¬ 
fully sustained; but there were from old a few, called ctriirif- 
tt% 'needing no food*, and regarded as miraculous, like the 
oil-springs of Bakii and DSmgliin, both attested in the 
Sasanian period, and already in Arsaddan tune, and prob¬ 
ably first mentioned under Alexander, Magid i Sulaiman, 
of worJd-ivide modem lame as the location of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, 

The architectonic type of the temples, then, is iSrsaddan 
and Sasanian, with no apparent relation to the older types 
of Achaemcnian, but possibly to the Nabataean and Meso¬ 
potamian temples. The origin still remains obscure; but the 
adoption of a new or essentially altered type was evidendy 
connected with the general introduction of vaulting during 
thccarly HeUenlsdc period, and thecupolaon squinches over 
a square room is genuinely Iranian; for It is met with every¬ 
where in rusiic building and is totally distinct from the 
Roman system of vaulting, where the cupola originates from * 
the circular room. 

The Sasanian fire-tern pie survives under a changed pur¬ 
pose, The great sanctuaries of the $hi*itc Imams, in 'Iraq 
and Iran, reproduce faithfully, though in modernized shape, 
the Sasanian fire-temple;'thc cupola over the square room as 
tomb-chamber, the cenotaph at the place of the fire-altar, a 
vaulted passage around, for the w alk! ng three times 

around the sepulchre—and the monumental gateway. 

Private buildings arc not yet kno^m, cxcqjt those recently 
excavated by the Metropolitan Museum's expedition in Old 
Shiru. All the other large mins are connected \wth royal 
rcridcnfcs. Just as the Achacmenids did not live in Persc- 
polis, but in Susa and Babylon, the Sasanids usually redded 
in Ctedphon, near Baghdad. IhiAians of the T&q i AunF arc 
well known. 
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Tdq is a Persian word lor arch^ interchangeable with Atdn^ 
which has the same meaning as OP. apaddna, *royal audience 
hall’, ^tiri is the general Arable ttame for the Sasanids, de> 
rived from the names of Khusroy 1 and 11, and assimilated to 
the Arabic form for the Roman Caesars, qaitar; there were 
the qajdsira in the West, the tikSsira in the East. It b only 
natural if the later Arabs believe tliat one of the Khus* 
ro>’3, Kisra, built the Tiq i ITurf; but their date, a.d. 550- 
600, does not fit. The true informatinn b found in the old 
Lbtorical book of Hamssa al^IsfahSiu, first half of the tenth 
centuT)" 'I have read in a book, translated by Ibn al- 
Muqa^a', that thestill existing at Ctesiphon was built by 
Shapur I, son of Ardaahb'. Ibn al-Muqa^a^ the translator 
of the Sasanian Xtid^ndmak, on tvliich Tabari and othen, 
indirectly also Firdausi, are based, b the very authority on 
Sasanian tradition. The notice b undoubtedly authentic. 
And if Hamza adds ‘but that b not right, as the mdbedhdii~ 
iKobedh Umcdh assured me, for, the khallf al-MansQr de¬ 
stroyed that palace, and what b called iwdn to-day was built 
by Khusroy 11 *, the great Mobedh, a man connected with 
the composition of the Denkart, b mistaken. It b a typical 
' cxamplcof rcconcilingcontradktofy information. The story 
of die khaliTs attempt to destroy the Sasanian palace b 
famous, but we know that it was too diihcult and too eispen- 
sive to be accomplished. The mObedhs are a not vei;y reliable 
source of hblory. 

The Taq i Kbr^ is impressive by its gigantic 
The hall b more than 75 feet wide, almost *50 feet deep, and 
the original height of the arch was aboutgofeet. But on ckiser 
inspection, one bStruck that no attempt b made t<\reconcile 
the enormous hole of the vault with the wall of the facade, 
and diat this w'all b a complete m^-stification, a blind with 
■ID building behind it. The details are just as faulty as 
the whole. ITic blin j arcades stop dead at die gr^i hole, 
the units arc not cs’cn complete in diemselves, but simply cut 
through, equally at the inter end of tlic wall, where die 
arcade of the lower story remains incomplete. Tlic three 
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doub!c* 5 tones of arcades have no commoti verdcal axes, a 
disposition indispensable in such a type of decorative archi¬ 
tecture. Eveiy single observadon reveals that a Hdlcntstic 
facade, like that of a Roman theatre or a stptizonium^ haa been 
imitated without understanding its essence and nature. It is 
a Peraan buitdingin European masquerade, in a garb made 
by abad tailor, or, better, bought second-hand; amonument 
of ardstic dishonesty. And that is the great palace of the 
Khosrocs, 

About twenty years older are the palaces of Firuzabad, 
built by Ardashir previous to his victory over Ardavan, a.». 

:2 34, in the distant province of FSis, before there were dose 
connexions with 'Iraq and the W^cst. The rdadon between 
Cyrus’' Fa.sargadac and Darius" Persepolis is a very similar 
case. And just as Pasargadae is entirely Lranian, so Firu- 
aabad shows the unadulterated Persian style, which was 
handsome and became exchanged under Shapur for a 
counterfeit, 

Ardashir’s castle (Pi. XTV) stands on the summit of a high 
mountain near Firuzabad, on a plateau from wbieh drop 
vertical precipices. The plateau forms the mai n court, O'HCc 
encircled by walls; at the narrow side staircases, in two liuge ’ 
square towen, lead up to a higher levd> occupied by vaulted 
chambers around a little court. And again on a higher l<ni''el 
stands the castle proper: a barrd-vault of 45 £cet span, as 
wide as the nave of our lacgest cathedrals, and behind it 
the throne-ball, a square* room covered by a might)' cupola, 
(he whole building ottt hyge round tower of too feet dia¬ 
meter. In front of the open itimn there is a hcc space with 
the remains of a seat, a throne, from which one overlooked 
the whole land. When 1 was there, in spring, light clouds 
were hanging below over the deep gorge in which the 
Bm^a river runs. If the famous Ta^ i Kisra at Gtesiphon 
is a Uipatrical fake worthy of a Potemkin^ this castle of 
Ardashir is a castle of die Holy Grail. 

On the outside of the round A>wcr narrow salJenis and 
recesses alternate, derived from slightly projecting towers of 
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fortiAcsLiloti walla which already in Aebaememan archicec* 
ttire had become a mere wail-dcconHiou. Tb^t is .the 
a good architectonic idea ought to originaie: a prim aril y 
practical fortn generalized by long habitude. The recesses, 
in older style tcmimatcd by a straight comice with dentil^ 
are in Sasanian style connected by smaU arches, the dentils 
of which sdil mdicatc thdr origin (PI. XV). Tlic palace 
of Firuzabad shows the tnolive in better pteservadon* This 
arttsuc treatment of large exterior walls is quite equal to the 
Greek Idea of engaged colonnades or arcades^ whether it was 
used in simple or somewhat richer rhythm. Fortunately, 
after the aberTadon of Gtesiphon, the genuine style again 
breala through, and w^as continued in Muhammedan archi* 
lecture. 

The place for Ardashir^s palace^ outside the town, was 
chosen in order to IncludCi in its forecourt, the tnarvcllous 
warm spring there, whose waters pour forth, alwa^'s with the 
same force and the same moderate temperature. A grove of 
myrtles, up to 15 feci high, surrounds the pond, and emits in 
spring an overpowering scenu 

The great paraixilic vault in Firuzabad opens between the 
tw‘o wings of the front w^hicb, perfectly logicaily, arc the sup- 
w'alls of large barrel'vaults, perpendicular to the 
main vault, that take up its lateral pressure. These wails are 
decorated at the foot with a row of small niches, and of higher 
ones on a higher level. If these niches terminated at some 
distance from the parabolic opening, die architectonic idea 
was right. On the sides of the. palace, where there 13 no 
opening} the fame narrow and lii^h salicnti and rcccsse^arc 
used as at tlic cattle on the moimcain. . 

The pUn {PJ* XVI) consisL'i of: the cntjraace, the “porte*J 
the square chronc-h^ with a high cupola; this room is 
redundantly rcpcatet^ right and left, only for syiiimctry*£ 
sake, a strong feeling dial Jed to the idea of laying a tntns- 
verse axis through the main axis of the building. Bdilnd t!m 
front p^rt of the palacc,*^e sarai^ extends the harem, the 
dwelling quarter with vaulted chambers around an interior 
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square courtyard. The entrance from the maiu rWmrie-. hall 
leads through an open fwSn ivhlch has its oouutcqjart in the 
opposite wall. 

These Sasaniau buildings loolt very diGTcrrot from the 
Acbacmcnian, in consequence of the changed material, stone 
and mortar, and of the resulting vaulting. But the deposition 
of the rooms, which depends upon the manner of daily life, is 
not changed. The broad pordco of Persepolis, with its colons 
nade, has become a deep vault; the bypostyle hall, oblong in 
Fasargadac, square in Pcrscpolis, has become the cupola O'ver 
the square room. Tlie need for symmetry that, already in 
Achacmcnian architecture, caused the change of oblong 
room into square, has caused in Firuzabad the threefold 
repetition of the same room. AH the essentials are un¬ 
changed; in a later garb, it is the old palace. 

The entire plan is prinict*al 4 ranian. It was common, as 
the rock-tom teach, already in the Median andpre-Median 
epoch, and lives up to the present day in rustic and rural 
architecture. Wlierc tlicreisno wood, as in eastern Iran, one 
can observe the trandtion from wood column and ceiling to 
vaulting, from the Achaemcnian to the Sasanian variety. 
Vaulting in day, not even sun-dried brick, requires narrow * 
and deep rooms without considerable span. But as soon as 
a little wood is available, c.g. in Nasbtafun or Ruy Khwaf, 
districts next to the A%han fironder where pine-trees grow, 
wood structure is preferred. 

Such a peasant’s house consists of an open room between 
two closed rooms on one side of a w'alled-in court. Greater or 
richer famUies have the luxury of two such hotntes opposed 
on the same court. With that dispostiion, die plan of the 
palace of Finiaabad Is reached. L^gcr villages, with some 
trafiic, have small caravansarais, where the same group of 
rooms b rqjeatcd on the four sidt^ of court. The result b 
the ‘catciform plan', tvith four iteSns on a court, of the 
mosques and madrasas of Muhammedan Persia. 

Enlarged into unbelievable dlbensions, the same poor 
peasant’s house constitutes the great palace of the successors 
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of Harfin nI-Rashld at Samaira^ which fcprodticcs, thrc^ 
hundred tunes laiig^er, the palace of /Vrdaahir. Tlic distance 
from the entrance vault to the hack of the inner court, 
300 feet in Firuzabad, is almost exactly one mile* While 
everything k enlarged and multiplied accordingly, die dis- 
position remains unaltered: at the right place arc die ilirone- 
rootns, but, with demand for syinmetry becoming more 
imperative, not only repeated right and left, but four times 
in the shape of a cross. 

Even down to recent stages of Muhammedan architecture 
the old type prevailed, not as palace, but as madrasa* The 
madrasa at Khargird {PL XVII), built in the middle of 
the fifteenth century by Qjw’am ^•din, the great architect 
of the Timurid Shihrokh,* again reproduces eaaedy the 
plan of the palace of Firuzabad. The entrance vault, no 
longer the scene of public audiences, has been reduced to 
a great porcii; the throne-hall, without a king, no longer 
dominates the plan of the madrasa, but has kept its two 
repetitions right and left; the house proper aro un d the court, 
where now many students live instead of the king and his 
^ harem, has been increased; to the two iwdns in the main 
axis two others have been added in the transverse axis.of 
the court. 

For tlic history of Muhammedan architecture these de¬ 
velopments are fundamental. In Iran there is notcsscndal 
distinction between mosque, tnat^sa, and caravansarai; 
they all descend directly from the same old Iranian house, 
differing only in accessories adapted to the special purpose. 
After the middle Seljuk epoch, die madrasa, created as a 
political insdtudott by Ni?ain al-mulk, the great, vizier of 
AlpArslan and Malikshah, tvas transferred to the West, Of 
his own many buildings, only one, at Khargird, still exists, 
while another, at Baghdad, has diMippcared. From Utera* 
turc we know a few early madrasas in Syria; thcoldcrt exist¬ 
ing example of the type, built os a hospital, is the Maristan 
of Nut al-din at Damascifi. From Syria the cruciform plan 
* Who alw buUi ihe G*liatiih 5 tl mowpifi at Mashhad. 
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passed into Egypt. The Iranian origin of tins type has some> 
times been suspected^ more often denJe<L There can be no 
doubt about its eminently Iranian character. 

The movements in architecture which we have followed 
into much younger times, to show that they were not 
ephemeral, but fundamental and lasting, teach the same 
lesson as lite study of sculpture: the Sasanian period is one of 
reaction. But that reaction is not very vigorous, more a 
casting off of Hellenistic thoughts that never had been 
integrally absorbed. The action of Hcllenum was bigliiy 
aggressive, the reaction was more the relapse into old prin¬ 
ciples that had never entirely ceased to live. 

Since about a.o. 50 the female line of the Arsadds, tlic 
Atropadans, had come to the tlirone, in the religious sphere, 
too, a reaction had set in—^perhaps aroused by the beginning 
of Christian and gnostic propaganda—tliat was terminated 
only after 300 years, and resulted in the organization of the 
Sasanian established church, tiie full triumph of the very 
oldest Magism ofAtropatene- Of Zara thustri anism li ttle can 
be discovered in that church. One of the many incidents in 
the movement was the wtitingdown of the Awesta. The Den- * 
Anri, itself a remnant of that encyclopaedic worb, contains two 
notices of this event.^ The first attempt, under Volagases I, 
in Arsacidan script, cannot have been much more than a 
mnemomc help supplementary to Oiral tradition committed 
to memory. Under Ardashir 1 this first Arsacidan text was 
transcribed into Sasanian script, together with a redaction 
of the contents. Shapur 1 added traitsladons ftom Greek, 
Syiiac, a^d Indian, thus creating a kind of encyclopaedia of 
general knowledge. Shapur II, leas than too years later, 
evidently because oral tradition vras completely waudng at 
his time, ordered the invention of a special script, whidi we 
call A^’estic, for the books written m the dead dialects, 
proclaimed the whole work as tlie only valid canon, and 

’ One CD. ihc first page of Book FV the lime of Khutroy I, the 
othfT the end of Book HI Bom the ninth ocaJiny. 
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intcrdictfid every other doctrine. Therewith, the whole 
development was dosed, although, under Khusroy 1, sixth 
century, a new commentary was written. Tims already 
under Shapur II all intellectual tile became paralysed, and 
Sasanian literature reveals a poverty of mind almost incon¬ 
ceivable and rarely attained elsewhere. 

The author of the redaction of tltc Awesta under Ardashir, 
and probably at the same time the reorganizer of the new 
church, is called in the Diakart passages Tansar^ and is high- 
priest. In Ibn Isfandiyir’s History of Tabaristati a letter of 
his to a prince oTTabarist^ is preserved, which 1 bn Isfkndi- 
yir introduces as a translation by Ibn al-Muqaffa' from iltc 
Palilavi original. The contents of the letter prove beyond 
doubt that it is indeed a transiatioii, not an invention^ but its 
historical milieu is that of the late, not of the early, Sasanian 
period. The treatise is an apology for Ardasliir's, lliat is 
Tamar's, religious reforms in answer to the reproaches of the 
Talrari prince, and is sometimes so awkward that it must be 
based on genuine material. Another late Sasanian book, the 
also deals with Tansar'steform. Ilie saintly 
reformer wins back the lost pure doctrine by going up to 
* heaven and down to hell, during a long intoxication 1^ 
hashish. The relationship of that story with Dante's Divint 
which has long since attracted attendon, is the book^s 
only merit. Though here the author is called ^rdavlrt* 
instead of Tansar, it b no contradiction, for Tansar is a 
proper name and Ardavir^ an honorific, meaning approxi^ 
matcly ‘reformer of the moral law’. 

There arc three inscriptioiis in pars that are closelv related 
to these problems and very possibly to the person Tansar. 
The first, more than eighty lines long, but much damaged, is 
to the right of the sculpture of Shapur's triumph over 
Valerian at Nnqsh i Rustam; the bust of a beardless digni- 
tary, a high-priest, is figured over it. Ten years ago I dis¬ 
covered a second copy of that inscription, somewhat better 
preserved, added to a scilipture of Bahram H at Sar-Mash- 
had. The end of tlic same Inscription is written once more 
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beside the sculpture of Ardasliir 1 at Naqah i Rajab near 
Pcrscpolis* Together they give a text, >vith many small and 
also some very large gaps, which originally must have had 
over »,ooo words, and of which the dedpbering is still in¬ 
complete. 

The author calls hlcnself by several high titles, but rc^ 
malrn anonymous. That is not astonishing. Already the 
Byzantine Thcophylaltl says (j. 9,6) *KaTdangm —replacing 
the name of a Persian general—is a title, for the Persians 
love to call themselves by thdr title only’. And until titles 
were abolished a few years ago, prominent persons were 
generally known solely by their title. The auilior of the 
inscriptions, beside other honorific predicates, is high-priest, 
high-judge, and, from the place of his three inscripdoi^ he 
must have been governor of Pits. His main designadon is 
Kanir*ObomiU 4 i i.e. Kartcr of the king Hormizd I, and 
Kartcr must be connected with Theophylakt’s Kardaiigaa 
and similar titles of varied age,* which all signify, as far as it 
can be established, ‘major-domo, ricc-r^fcnt*. The Kartcr 
appears once more in the Paikuli inscription, dated in A.n. 
293, since it tells the history of Natseh’s tdetory over his 
grand-nephew Bahr&m IIL In his own inscriptions, which* 
must be previous to Paikuli, he docs not yet speak of Bahrain 
III and Najseh, but says that he served under five idngs: 
Ardashif I, Shapur I, Hormizd 1 , BalirSm 1 and li, who 
overwhdmcd him with eminence and honours. Therefore 
he must have been in Official position from about ago to 
293, and roust have been at least eighty when he wrote his 
inscriptions, ninety when he took sides iviih Narseh, 

The remarkable inscription deals with religiousejuestions. 
One passage, unfortunately isolated by gaps, speaks of the 
'[Zandjlk (Manichaeans), Jews, Sha mans , Brahmans, Naza- 
racans, Christians, and ivhat [odier religions there arc]'. 
This passage receives Hghtfrom a story in the chroniclcof the 
Armenian Elbhc Vardapet. After the Annenlan rebellion 

* Cp. Bab. ^dl^;theutIi!ofLbcnui^GauiBiumTrDgus,cotTupt«l 
into to be read Artb. foAmw; ep. AML v. 134 S’. 
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under Yazdrgerd II, 438-57, the great mdbedh^ in a speech, 
givcA an historical recapitulation, and quotes tlic ecUct of a 
Idng Shapur, which—almost with the w'ords of Frederick 
tile Great, *in my country every man may go to heaven after 
his own fashion’—forbids every religious persecution: 'tlie 
Magus, the Manichacan, the Jew, and the Chr^dan, and 
what other sects there are, sliall live in peace according to 
their religion*. The words, w'liich the A^cnian must have 
&om a copy of the original docum^t, cannot belong to 
Shapur II, as has been assumed, for they contradict the 
highly intolerant edict with which that king introduced the 
newly written Awesta: 'Now, after the world has seen Our 
book, We will no longer tolerate anybody*s heterodoxy: that 
shall be Our untiring endeavour.* The Detikarl adds, 'and be 
acted accordingly’, and we know of his pcrsecudons of 
Christians. The words, accordingly, were those of Shapur I, 
and his edict b contemporary with the passage in the inscrip¬ 
tion of the Kartcr, who possibly composed It. Inscription 
and Armenian text complete each other. 

The Kartcr further tells that he prayed to the gods for a 
token confinning hb actions, and that he saw—seemingly in 
* a vision—the reward and punishment of humanity in heaven 
and hell. The tision recalls a type of sepulchral inscripdon 
as represented in a short—but perhaps the oldest of thb type 
—^Aramaic inscription of a priest of the moon-god o(Ncrab.‘ 
There the dying pri«t has a comforting vision; ‘and with my 
eyes what do 1 see? Cliildrcn of the* fourth generation.* Tlic 
KartSr, by his vision, b fortifted in hb belief which, from the 
tenor of the whole inscription, means the rdigton he bad 
restored, and which people from all the provinces o^the em¬ 
pire had accepted by tens of thousands. All thb approaches 
so closely the contents of the letter ofTansar and the Arda- 
viraa book that I expect—once the decipherment b ftnbhed 
—^to find that the anonymous author of tlie three inscrip¬ 
tions b tlic very same Tansar, rdbrtner of religion under 
Ardashir and Shapur. ^ 

* Cooks, Sm. Ijtiir., n. pp. iSg ft 
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To the rcligiotia tolerance of the first Sasanlda their atti¬ 
tude towards Mamcliadsm testiHes; that Shapur, at the 
request of his brother PfirOas, received Maui in audience on 
his coronation day, and accepted the dedication of the 
SkihpuhrakSn book; that Peroz, as governor of Bactiia, pro¬ 
tect^ Maui and represented himsdfon his coins in adoration 
before '^Buddha the god’J This tolerance was also to the 
advantage of die propagation of Christianity, 

The chronicle of Arbcla* records that Christianity had 
very early taken root in the regions around the Perdan Gulf, 
Kashkar = S, ’IrSq, Mesene =* Ba^ra-Muhainincra, Susa, 
RCwArdashir = Bushire, and, on the Arabian side, Q^tr = 
Bahrain were organized as bishoprics as early os a.d, 315’ 

From thi * time date some moniiincnts on the island of 
Kharg, near Bushire and opposite Bahrain,» a small coral- 
bank with good water and sonievcgetadon,to*day inhabited 
by a few people, mostly negroes who Bsh for pearls and cut 
stone. Kharg is Ptolemy's ATThoMm or 'Alexander’s Island', 
a rather enigmatical name, and probably Pliny’s Aracha 
(vi. 11 r) 'with a very high mountain, sanctuary of Neptune', 
To-day a line Imamaadc of a descendant of Husain is the ^ 
successor of the old temple. 

The ruins were first described by Karsten Niebuhr about 
1760, but remained unappreciatetL Some sixty tombs arc 
cut into-thc side of the coral bank; many may have dis¬ 
appeared as the result of fjuarryiiig. Most of them are plain 
and undecorated, but some of them still bear—^probably all 
of them originally bore—crosses, and a few sliow traces of 
obliterated Syriac inscriptions in vertical columns, Tlicsc 
are Christian tombs. 

Two Only are conspicuous by their architecture (Pis, 
XVriI and XIX). Tlieir front, with pilasters and niches, 

• Mm. Anh. Sm. /jutw, 38; Hetzfdd, Cow, p. 30 f, 

* SadJau, AbkSg. Ftma. M. d. iV,, 1915, 6, And Z- <'• 

ibid., 1919, 1, t 

^ Capt. A, H. Sliflfc, 'Pen. Cvlf Notea, Kbirag lalsod*, JRGS. sit, 
1898, pp. 179 fr,, with loap, lUTV, Ueut, Andetwn, B.E,, 1838. 
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Hdlcnisdc in structure, strange and un-Greek in detail, 
sho^vs some affinities to Ardashir's buildings at Firuzabad, 
which would assign the work to the third century. This 
date is confirmed by the plans. They are catacombs for up 
to fifty burials. We know a number of similar catacombs 
or other tomb-structures with the same interior disposiiiDn 
from Petra, hlad^’in ^^lih In Arabia, near Jerusalem, and 
in palmyra, some of the latter examples dating from the 
middle of the tliird century.' 

The catacombs consist of a broad ante-room, which bas 
three niches with three loculi each in both its short sides. 
This ante-room opens through three arches into the main 
chamber, which has five ofthcsame niches on each side. The 
main sepulchre is m the background. In the other catacomb 
its opening is arranged sideways, and the middle of the back 
wall Lsoccupied by a much-damaged sculpture, on which the 
large figure of a woman on a kliite can just be disdngutshed, 
with some much smaller servants. The whole subject, pos¬ 
ture, and arrangement is known from Palmyra. 

These monuments of a limited art are not unptetemioas. 
Measured against Roman catacombs, the works of such a 
' far-aw’ay region merit notice. But greater is the historical 
interest: thepropagadon of Christendom on its way to India 
at such an early time. The men who made these tombs, like 
all people of die Gulf, must have been connected'with the 
Indian trade, as described about AjO. i oo by the anonymous 
writer of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, or at the time of 
Justinian by Kosmas Indikoplcustes. 

Judaism, too, took advantage of the tolerance of the Sasa- 
nids, and has left a few old monuments. The btm known 

* PilinyTii.T from S4>bcmhciin's and Ooen's survey with J 5 tnyKO'w*ki* 
Ofiita cp. Halabiyyu in Sarte-Henfidd, ihrA. Tbur, ii, 345 

lutd pL ijacw\ Petra; c^g. BruiiiKiw~l>am&szjervv^^ Frov. Arairiti 

aa6, 040^ 411, 43^* 4431 MadS^ia jAUKz^-SavigrWr Mm. 
Arch, m Arahu, i figs- 157^ 1B3; Jetuulffli: E. Btaodenburg^ 

Fdmrhiuctttf htiJcTUj.f 1956, tomb* ^-6428 SanbcdnUp ^7 nw Qnu&ki^ 
Mdnastcryi 39 Kiiron valley^ cp. 30-91. 
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ia a tomb in Hamadan, uni%Tmlly called Esthcr^s tomb 
(Ph XX). It is a simple structure^ impressive, if it not 
for its commonplace environmenta. TTie building bas been 
restored more than once in recent times. The oldest I^rt 
is the underground tomb*€haiiiber with a small opening 
in the summit of its vault* and two wooden cenotaphs, of 
which one is old, of the Mongol period, tlie other supposed 
to be a modem imitation of the original which was sold. 
The mother of two brothers, both bearing the title JamSl 
al-daula, one of them minister of finances to the sultan 
Arghun KhSn, had these cenotaphs made in 1603 Alex, or 
A-D. lagt. The tomb is mentioned already too years before 
by the great traveller Rabbi Bcigamin of Tudda. Hence 
1,^00 vears after Esther's time people belicii'cd that tlie 
queen was buried there. 

Even if there were anlmiorical fig^ bcliind the Icg^daiy 
Esther there would be one strong objection against the ident^ 
fication of the tomb. The locality of the book of Esther 11 
Stisa, not Agbatana^Hamadan. But we can even positively 
prove whose tomb it b. 

There is a Pahlavi pamphlet which bears the tiilc Shnhrhd 
i£rin\ the IJUuU of Iran, but deals only with its teffiw. Now,' 
the Bundahishn, in a chapter ^on die nature of the ntoun" 
tains*, quotes as its source the ‘memoirs of the lands of Erin, 
Afdtkar iS/utftfhdiiTda\ Ihe corresponding chapters on the 
rivers. Ink ***, and seas must have used the same source, and 
the existing Siahthd, the description of the towns, roust be— 
although not unaltered—^ fragment of the original. Some 
hisioricai remarks make it probable that the bookwas written 
under the reign of Kav 3 t, about 5^' Fisher, a unique 
maiUiscripl of tlvcgeographer Ibn al-^Faqlb, in the Mosque of 
Mashhad.' states On the authority of one of the first and brat 
Arabic authors, Hisham b. al-Kalbi, t|iat when the Sasanian 
prince® Behafrid was taken pifeoner and her luggage was 
searched, a book was confiscated and translated Cbr the 
governor AJ-Haiiaj, the entire in Aiduction of which Hisb&ro 

* Fhot()g»phcd by me, t»l yet publithed, fid. gib. 
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copied. It obviously was the Baedeker of the princess, and 
was composed, as the introduction stated, for the king KavSt, 
It was unquestionably the original, of which we only possess 
the fragment on the towns and the quotations in the Bunda<' 
IxUhn, Those chapters all have the headline *on the nature of 
the mountains etc/j and the book of the princess, too, was a 
strange ooliection of geographical character-sketches of Per¬ 
sia, It classihed the Iranian countries as the hottest, coldest, 
unhealthiest, dryest, most tiring, low-l^ing, those with the 
lightest water; their inhabitants as the most avaricious, the 
most stupid, the cleverest, the most jealous, the greatest liars, 
the most roguish, the most careless, the meanest: there are no 
other categories. 

In § aS of the chapter preserved it is said iliat Hamadan 
was founded by Yaadegerd 1 ,399-420. Hamadan, of course, 
is much older. To what the notice refers becomes clear in 
another section {47); Susa and Shush tar arc built—obviously 
a wrong popular etymology—by the queen SAitrAemAiAAf, vrife 
ofYazdegerd, mother of BahrSm V,and daughter of the ‘ting 
of the Jews’ the ni-^aluiak. That is the important historical 
fact, Tlic third statement is $ 53: 'Gay is built by Yazdegerd 
' at die request of his wife Shi^andukht, who founded a 
Jewish colony there/ Gay, later called al-Yahudiyya, the 
ghetto, is the quarter of Isfahan with the great bazaar; almost 
alt the Muhammedan sanctuaries of that quarter>are con¬ 
verted from the Jewish. Tlic notice, dated only eighty years 
after the event, is as true as the information regarding Hama¬ 
dan. Thejewish colonics of Hamadan and Isfahan do not go 
back, as is supposed, to the Assyrian and Neo-BabyloKiani 
epoch, but to the beginning of the fourth century *,D. And 
the combination is obvious: die so<ailcd tomb of Esther 
b die tomb of queen Suzan who founded the jewbh colony 
there. In ShQshanduJ^t, the mythical queen ^dier became 
a reality; after 800 years her name was forgotten, her 
role not. 

I found another trace queen Suzan in 1923 in linjan 
nrar Isfahan (PI, XX). Tlie usual modem name is Pir 
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Bakr&n, ailtr ihc large sanctuary of a Stlft who lived and 
died there in 1307; but it is stilt known as Esther Kh^tun, 
the same identification as tn Hamadan. The building of the 
son is a sumptuous imitation of the * Kisra. In the 
floor a rock is shown with tiic impression of a horse’s hoof* 
ivith which the name of the prophet Elijah is linked* as 
if Elijah went to heaven from ilierc. The rock, perhaps, 
w-as originally meant to replace the rock in die temple of 
Jerusalem. TTie Sufi has usurped this Jewish sanctuary. 
Near lo it stands a curious building, part of the original, 
called }u^a MSski, sofa of lord Moses, It consists of 
various parts: a circular chamber—^almost iuiiquc“Vvitli 
a parabolic cupola, from which one must crawl through a 
passage, only 3 feet high and dosed by a stone door, into 
three small chambers, called place of pilgrimage 

of Sarah bat Ashh (Gen. xlvi. i 7), Jacob’s grand-daughter, 
who surely never came to this place. 

The only expianation might be that the colony belonged 
to the tribe Aslicr, A truncated conical stone for one large 
and twelve small candles is the fumiturc of the room, in 
another one I observed a pillar with four small responds at 
the comers, ninth century, cut off to serve as desk for th^ 
Bible. Tlie sanctuary as a whole goes back to the time of its 
foundation. From outside it docs not look like a building but 
like a m^i-formation. There was never, <rfcourse, a distinct 
Jewish or Christian art in these lands* the general style of the 
various periods was simply followed. 

Looking back on the general devdopments during the 
Sasanian period in Iran, we must cmphasi2C that there b no 
continuous development in art arbing from spontaneous 
creative power. It is no sovereign art that creates its own 
law, A period of 500 years of complete surrender to Hdlen- 
ism is followed, imder the Sasanian ^pirc, by a period in 
which^thc foreign influences and dements arc expdlcd : half 
a conscious revernve movement, half an unconscious relapse 
into previous stages^ a reaction Vith weak activity. Before 
being terminated, the political status b completdy changed 
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by the Arab conquest. The artistic movement,' however, Ji 
not discontinued, but goes on, and Iran in the Muham*' 
medan period becomes a factor even stronger than before 
in that much greater reacdott against Europe ofwhic}! Islam 
was the exponent—a reaction which caused the deep gulf 
between Euro^ and Ada during the Middle Agea that has 
not been bridged, over until the present day. 
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63,81, 
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- Ma^ian^ 39- ^ 

Qtdusih tS. 
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90, 
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— KoiihiLDo-SmirnaTit 103^ 

CrudTyfixi piao^ origin oC 97 
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ChUi of makeup 4* 5. 
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dt tmaitu 64. 
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70,87. 
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471* 
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— Utmlerance of Shapur 11. 10®. 
R^diaJir = R*w Arda^, as, 11^, 
Hiomm, 60 S'. 

Salma, rock tomb^ 31^ 

Saka, ndgrailQti of 130 7 E, 53- 

—4dyjii^iy in KJjkilt, B* 

— cropitc m Iran and India, 8,63 E 
Sakastan, evigitt of empue^ 54. 
Sakmvimd ~ Sikayabvant, 39. 
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Shahfhi { 105 f 

Slifl|iurr ddcr bcocbcr of Aidathlf 
If 77 - 

SHtipur Il» wTilii^ of Avvcflm tn 
Awf» ^crifir* 53,99. 

Shiilo iRWEHt 93. 
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di^dh^ l>i f. 
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61 £ 
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Go, 

sm^ AfJoAl, 107. 

$4rtap tfyiu«ty of SikutiA^ 55^ 63, 
Sunn^ of cum, aS^ 60-^ 

Sutu, qw=o » SbitahfcftdtAb^i 91^ 
td6. 

SyooiMttTp uihcdc potrulate, 6^197^ 

98. 

SytKTCttsra, Hclknktk. 44* 

Talttii — T*fw*kitt, 10^ (3, 

^Ttkhl i RuUAiD in Siuluiyirp 8S|^ 
Tamerikoe'A k^cDclArr dc*ccaip 50^ 
Tubt, higb-firiiaCp loo-a. 

7^.94- 

I Kbzi {ct C^fmpjww)^ 107. 

(cpc uvcriptjon, ll» 
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Tell HflJaf, 01x^9 oC 4 - 
Tentplo^ Obl^l^mtu^ uBi 34, 44 
TtLAmiiucua « 9, 

7 ^^ ^ /ariH/ ^ ^ 

Tlrk^tei, Ajtadd, 38^ 

— ^ t JotuTier to Roine, £5. 

TlUa of Iwiiitu chicffai^ ai* 

Tomb of Qyrm^ 23 * 3®« 

Tomb*, vorkpui ty^ ot Ot 
ToUJTUZOClUAp 56^ 76. 

Tunm ood Tumnlamp td. 

UfvtUi UmnacuD^ 9^ 1i£| 36^ 
n^Ti 43 r. 

C/JI ^ omf, dmrdt 80. 

Uihidi, NouAt, £d £ 

t Fuiaid, imfiniilifd bwl^ S*- 

Vakrian, eciperof, B3, 85. 

Van ** Topmqqalk* i£^ 35* 
Varhrin^&etp 19, 

VWiO^ 37, 40,43, S3, S», 
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103 . 
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Weiaiv Hyicuilaap 57* 64, 63 * 

Xcm 4* £ 

S^acmthiistn, Ittcmb, 37* 
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bvod on Kilh 1 Khwlja, Sa. 
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